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IMPEACHMENT. AND THE PRESS. 


OW that the question of Impeachment is virtu- 

ally resolved, there seems to be no impropriety 

in discussing it outside of the legitimate tribunal. We 
have felt scrupulous, notwithstanding the example so 
generally set elsewhere, about attempting to argue 


. . . | 
in our own columns a cause whose determination was | 


pending in the Senate of the United States. The | 
persuasion that such an issue could not, at the same | 
time, with decorum be contested by the press, may | 
have rested on grounds too fastidious, and that such 
has been the general opinion is sufficiently evident. 
We have been taught to suppose that causes on trial 


in their proper courts were relieved from the liability | 


of being tried at the same time elsewhere ; and that 
simultaneous trial in the columns of our newspapers 
was one of the things that educated and experienced 
journalists, respecting the public, their profession, and 
themselves, would especially avoid and discountenance. 
To judge, however, from late experience, this supposi- 


tion has either been an altogether mistaken one, or the | 


peculiar circumstances of the President’s trial have 
been assumed to remove it from the ordinary category, 
and to deprive it of the usual conventional respect. | 
Why they should do so is not apparent. If there be 


; : | 
any reason at any time for expecting silence during | 


judicial deliberations—if the rules of courtesy and pro- 


priety which impose reserve on the mass of a civilized | 
community while its selected judges mature their con- | 


clusions are ever to have any force—it might be pre- | 
sumed to be in cases of such weight as directly affect | 
the interests and dignity not of individuals alone but 
of the whole people. The assembly, however, that has 


tried Mr. Johnson seems to have been rather of the c 


antique Greek than the: modern American pattern ; 


not the Senate but the populace have been the real | 
judges ; a true democracy rather than a convenient re- | 


presentative substitute has dictated the issue; and, 


although the exception we have taken may be in a for- | 


mal sense a sound one, and the imputed infraction of 
conventional rule may constitute a hazardous prece- 
dent, it is possibly true that the national welfare has 
on the whole been subserved thereby. The attempts 
we have just witnessed to intimidate, to cajole, to 
browbeat, or otherwise to coerce the Senate on the part 
of the extreme Radical journals have been simply and 
unequivocally infamous; disgraceful to the country, 
and, were they capable of understanding the feelings 
and usages of gentlemen, not to say good citizens, 
most humiliating to the editors of those sheets them- 
selves. There is nothing recorded of any of the English 
state trials so shameful as the conduct to which we 
refer; and yet, Irish as the theory may seem, it has 
perhaps been conducive of substantial good. 


To make our meaning clear, we will at once express 
the belief that, had the whole trial been conducted in 
secret session, or, otherwise, had the press forborne all 
comment whatsoever during its progress, the President 
would have been convicted and deposed. Weare far 
from seeking to imply that the Senate has been con- 
sciously affected by improper or extraneous influences. 
On the contrary, we are convinced that individually its 
members have been sincerely desirous to be guided 
solely by the law and the evidence. But it were vain 
to deny that the issue has been viewed as one of great 
public policy rather than one of personal merits or 
demerits. The will of the people, not only as repre- 
sented, but as #ésrepresented, through the press has 
exerted a force which, although as a matter of form it 
may be ignored, as a matter of fact has been all-pow- 
erful. Technically this may be, and probably is, 
wrong. It may have been technically wrong, because 
unconstitutional, for the will of the people to enforce 
the abolition of slavery. Yet those whose moral sense 
or whose prejudices led them gladly to stimulate such 
an enforcement cannot reasonably complain if through 
similar agencies their present desires are frustrated. 
Those who are most strenuous in insisting that by 





every principle of law and cennbinis the President 
ought to have been convicted, are the same individuals 
who contended that no such principle should deter 
them when dealing with Rebellion, Slavery, or Recon- 
struction. The will of the people, or what they could 
persuade the will of the people to be; having been 
- | accepted by them as the ultimate court of appeal, such 
persons have no legitimate resource when the decision 
is against them. The tendency of the times has 
undoubtedly been to force the representatives of the 
people, in a steadily increasing degree, to look less 
and less to the written, permanent law, and more and 
/more to the popular, temporary will. They are thus 
| collectively forming the habit, like that of English leg- 
|islators, of turning constantly to their constituencies, 
| as if the latter possessed an universal rescissory power, 
_and one directly applicable without the need of consti- 
| tutional formalities. The Senate has so turned during 
| the impeachment of the President; the popular man- 
| date as conveyed through the press has been unmistaka- 
ble; and not all the strength of party organization and 
the embarrassing consequences of unforeseen failure 
| have prevented the Senate from obeying. 





If we consider the daily press of New York as ex- 
| ponential of that of the country, as, toa great extent, 
|it undoubtedly is, we have at once a forcible and com- 
pact demonstration of the preceding theory. Zhe 
| Evening Post, grave, sincere, and possessing an in- 
| fluence due to its years and character, while treating 
the impeachment as a regular and authorized proce- 
, dure, has never affected to think it wise or necessary 
| either for a party or national purpose. Zhe Commer- 
(etal Advertiser, directed by unusual experience and 
sagacity that has become proverbial, has steadily dis- 
countenanced it. Ze 7tmes, witha temperate and dis- 
| criminating spirit which is its chief characteristic, has 
from the outset deprecated the rancorous zeal that 
inspired and has embittered the whole movement, and 
‘has not disguised its lack of sympathy with its incep- 
tors and managers. Zhe World, with the odd mixture 
of scholarship and ad captandum badinagawhich it 
‘finds suitable to its audience, has reasoned with, ridi- 

culed, and reviled the measure and its promoters with 
lan assiduity that its increasing circulation has made 
proportionably effective. Zhe Herald has vigorously 
ranged itself on the same side, and from its ‘own 
'stand-point arid in its own fashion has bombarded 
‘ancient enemies unceasingly in their new and vulner- 
able citadel. Zhe Express has stood staunchly by its 
‘political colors, and evinced throughout its abiding 
faith in the principles and classes it represents. Even 
The Sun, in spite of editorial antecedents that might 
have been supposed to augur a different policy, has 
shown in various ways its doubts of the judiciousness 
of a scheme which, whether successful or not, threat- 
ened to aggravate political reaction against a party 
with which it nominally acts, while in the former case 
it would strengthen individual hands likely to be mis- 
chievous. Thus Zhe 7ribune alone, of all the metro- 
politan dailies which may be credited with political in- 
fluence, has heartily and thoroughly advocated im- 
peachment and conviction, and with consistent perti- 
nacity has fought the battle through to its close. 
The summary may be taken in a general way as re- 
presentative of the press of the whole country. All 
the newspapers that may be termed moderate Repub- 
lican, Democratic, Conservative, or neutral have virtu- 
ally opposed impeachment or rather conviction. The 
extreme Radical party alone,led by their Magnus Apollo, 
The Tribune, have been of an opposite mind. 

*. But Zhe Tribune has been a host in itself. It has 
pealed forth its war-whoop from the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same. It has begged, 
threatened, cajoled, implored, vituperated, wept, blus- 
tered, whispered, bellowed, raved, and imprecated to 
the exhaustion of language and its broad-sheets. It 
has sent its barbaric yawp hurtling over the roofs of 
mankind of every shade of political opinion. It has 
invoked the aid of all the powers of earth and air, of 
fire and sea, of spirits black, white, grey, and parti- 
colored, to consummate its purpose. It has crammed 
its columns to choking with tirades of uncouth fustian 
shot with abusive expletives, and which as literary 
pabulum may be compared to summer squash injected 
with vinegar. It has cursed its opponents as: liars, 
thieves, cowards, incendiaries, and murderers. Made 
bold by escape from physical responsibility and insen- 
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sible to any other, it has, when held up for such of- 
fences to public scorn, turned round with sublime 
courage and repeated them. It has screamed itself 
into convulsions like a wilful child that, crimson and 
tearful, shakes its pudgy little fist in impotent fury at 
the laughing bystanders. It has done almost every 
conceivable thing imagination could devise to forfeit 
the reverence due to age, the respect due to honest 
convictions, the credit due to persevering professional 
toil, the influence due to reputable journalism, and, 
finally, to destroy the hold gained by its party upon 
the confidence of the country. In a word, and in all 
seriousness, we entertain not the least doubt that the 
course of Zhe Tribune in this, its epoch of senility, 
has done more than any other single element could have 
done to defeat Impeachment and to disintegrate the 
Republican party. It is in this sense that we wrote in 
affirming that the will of the people as mzsrepresented 
had been potential in bringing about the present re- 
sult. And no one with an ounce of brains can ob- 
serve the course of this journal in the late critical 
emergency without perceiving how it was that long 
ago clear-headed and comprehensive politicians found 
it impossible any longer to buoy up or act with a per- 
son whose extraordinary egotism, ungovernable tem- 
per, fantastic childishness, and utter deficiency of gen- 
tlemanly feeling rendered him far more desirable as a 
foe than a friend. 

Violence in argument ever tends to defeat itself, and 
of this there was never a more signal instance. No 
man, be he senator or simple citizen, who is capable of 
dispassionate reasoning can look at the weapons used 
by Zhe Tribune without suspecting the worthlessness 
of the cause they were employed to sustain. Foolish 
and contemptible at any time, to resort to them was 
doubly so at a period when the crying needs of the 
country called above all things for a coolness of judge- 
ment, for a judicial spirit and a manly temper in 
those who address or speak for the public, to 
the end that wise courses and statesmanlike action 
alone should be suggested and adopted. Were there 
not one shadow of doubt about the propriety of im- 
peaching and removing the President, it is only on the 
presumption that we area nation of fools that such 
precepts and examples as those of Zhe 7ribune could 
be supposed capable of spreading righteous convic- 
tions, and thus of subserving beneficial ends. The 
very first question that a man of average intelligence 
would ask himself if, put in possession of the circum- 
stances,he were called on to frame an opinion, would be, 
Can a measure be salutary which is thus advocated ? 
and the folly of the advocate would thus beget suspi- 
cion possibly ineradicable. That this consideration 
has had weight at Washington we not only surmise 
but arecertain. Zhe Tribune sounded the key-note, 
playing first fiddle as it does in the Radical orchestra, 
and that note, taken up by the entire band, howbeit 
with less shrillness and pertinacity, was carried per- 
force through the whole Impeachment overture. The 
majority in the Senate and those who move senates 
were early alarmed, and strove to soften the clamor to 
a pitch more harmonious and more acceptable to the 
public ear. Their efforts were unsuccessful and the 
consequence is now seen. More than to the moder- 
ate press do the managers owe their failure to Zhe 
Tribune. More than to the moderate press to The 
Tribune does Mr. Johnson owe his acquittal. Mr. 
Butler did much, no doubt, but, “with all his will and 
much more power to damn,” Mr. Greeley with exquis- 
ite infelicity did more. We have never been his admir- 
er, but we certainly think it must be owned that, in how- 
ever Milesian a fashion, the editor of 7e Tribune has 
in this instance deserved well of his country. 

In whatever manner the credit may more gravely 
be apportioned, the result of this trial is one on which 
the people are earnestly to be congratulated. It is 
not necessary to be a defender or apologist of Mr. 
Johnson in order to rejoice that a President of the 
United States is not in his person for the first time to - 
be degraded from his high office. The suggestion 
that a lesser punishment might be inflicted is untena- 
ble, since removal is the only penalty constitutionally 
provided.* It has for some time been plain to the 
sober sense of the country, however, that removal was 
neither deserved nor could prudently be attempted. 
The sole charges that could be maintained are no more 





*Sce Constitution, Art. 11, Sec. 4. 
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discreditable to Mr. Johnson than to the people who 
elected him, and improvement in these respects could 
The fact that 
Mr. Johnson is not backed by a party rendered his ac- 


be looked for in no probable successor. 


quittal, ceteris paribus, more desirable. No precedent 
could have been devised more hazardous to our institu- 
tions than the successful removal of a Chief Magistrate 
for mere party ends. There may be few who have much 
respect for the President personally, and we have 
never pretended to be among the number. But we 
have respect for his office, and see in the defeat of this 
attack upon it the arrest, for a space at least, of the 
revolutionary spirit of the times. It is well, notwith- 
standing the encroachments of the Lower House, that 
the Senate has shown itself in a crucial test a conser- 
vative bulwark ; and well that it should be thus at- 
tested that there is still something august in the Pres- 
idential station. 


FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 

HE newspaper—that moral barometer of civilized 

life, that great engine which never rests, that 
familiar of all men which tells the passing story of the 
world we live in—differs very materially in form and 
essence according to the locality in which it appears. 
But in no country has the newspaper always occupied 
so uncertain and so exceptional a position as in 
France. Free in 1789, bound hand and foot in 1868 ; 
alternately a despot and a slave ; now dictating public 
opinion, then groaning in the most absolute bondage, 
the history of the French newspaper press is one of 
continued advance and retrogression, change and vi- 
cissitude. 


The fearful license of journalism was one of 
the greatest misfortunes of the great Revolution. The 
First Empire wasted its strength almost as much in 
its warfare against the press as in that which it waged 
on the different battle-fields of Europe. The Resto- 
ration perished through’ its press ordinances. The 
Citizen Monarchy was mortally hurt by its December 
laws. The Second Republic bled to death in the July 
days, brought about by a press as incendiary as it was 
corrupt. After eighty years France has arrived at 
her thirtieth press law. Every government has ex- 
perimented on the subject, and all have failed in suc- 
cession. Louis Napoleon is in danger of being ship- 
wrecked on the same rock, for universal suffrage can- 
not possibly exist without freedom of speech and 
press. The theory of popular sovereignty leads irre- 
sistibly to popular education and popular defence. 
The Chassepot and the newspaper are inseparable. 
The law of February, 1852, was therefore a grave 
political blunder. In spite of the demoralization en- 
gendered under the December régime it never became 
anything more than a dead letter. Emil Ollivier 
and Count Walewski had the good sense to discover 
the truth, and they succeeded in converting the Em- 
peror to more liberal views. But the fine promises of 
the 19th of January, 1867, bore no fruits. The coun- 
sels of Rouher prevailed, and a reactionary policy was 
determined upon. A formal revocation being deemed 
inexpedient, a scheme to control the press under false 
pretences was matured after nearly a year’s arduous 
labor. If the authors of the new Dill, however, ex- 
pected to hoodwink the public, they must have been 
sadly disappointed. On its very introduction the op- 
position denounced it as a snare and a pitfall. The 
Chamber debates gave rise not only to bitter com- 
plaints about the hollowness of the imperial pledges, 
but exposed the French popular assembly to the deri- 
sion of the civilized world. In fact, the new press 
law was a grim joke. It conceded to every French- 
man the right to enjoy the luxury of publishing a 
newspaper, but the conditions which were annexed to 
the privilege rendered it valueless to all except the 
supporters of the government. In addition to the de. 
posit of excessive caution moneys and stamp duties, 
fines, imprisonment, suppression, and disfranchise- 
ment were held zz ¢errorem over the heads of editors, 
publishers, and proprietors. It was during the discus- 
sion of the different paragraphs in the Corps Législatif 
that the depths of degradation into which France has 
sunk became, for the first time, fully apparent. Prin- 
ciples long since acquiesced in by the rest of Europe, 
and about which no enlightened community now enter- 
tains the least doubt, were there treated as open 
questions, gravely argued on beth sides, and then 
solemnly declared inadmissible by 1 subservient legis- 








lative majority. In the country which gave birth to 
the freedom of the continental press a stamp tax, 
ruinous to all journalistic undertakings, has been im- 
posed ; independent newspapers have been punished 
by fine and imprisonment for having dared to send 
stenographers to report the proceedings in the Corps 
Législatif. And all these unprecedented limitations 
and abridgements of the oldest concessions have been 
sanctioned by the almost unanimous vote of the popu- 
lar assembly, and treated asa matter of no special con- 
cern by hundreds of intelligent Frenchmen! Not a 
voice appears to have been raised against the many 
other restrictions under which the press suffers ; as, 
for instance, that no newspaper, except Le A/oniteur, 
is permitted to issue supplements, even though they 
should contain nothing save advertisements. 

Among a people like the French, where the news- 
paper is essentially a defensive and offensive arm—a 
sort of intellectual catapult or balister for throwing 
pointed invectives at the leaders of the enemy—such 
legislation could not fail to injure materially the influ- 
ence and circulation of the press. We can, therefore, 
readily believe the assertion that only three of the 
Parisian journals now yield a net profit, while the 
rest merely live from hand to mouth. Subscribers are 
falling off, the sale of copies constantly diminishes, 
because the public craves for a kind of food entirely 
different from that which is set before it. To meet 
this demand a new organ is to be started at the capital 
under the management of men who have been lost 
sight of since the 2d of December, whose pens have 
rested since 1848, who have passed years in state pris- 
ons, in Cayenne, Algeria, London—in short, by the 
same men who prepared the nation two decades 
ago for universal suffrage and the republic through 
the columns of Le Réforme. The name of this new 
paper will be Ze Revei/, and behind its responsible 
editor, M. Delescluze, stand Ledru-Rollin and his 
friends. As the press law aims principally at the ruin 
of a newspaper by successive fines which no singie 
capitalist can hope to pay for any length of time, 
the successor to Le Réforme is to be a stock concern 
founded under the act authorizing the organization of 
anonymous companies, and its shareholders will be 
the opposition. The new organ has therefore nothing 
to apprehend on the score of financial embarrassment, 
for the pecuniary resources of a whole party are at its 
disposal. 


In the provinces the press law is as unpopular as 
the army organization law, and some of the indepen- 
dent journals, so submissive a year ago, speak out quite 
boldly. One of these, the Judépendant de la Charente 
Inférieure, exclaims : “ Seventeen journals prosecuted 
for having reported the proceedings of the Corps Lé- 
gislatif! Another press prosecution commenced against 
the Courrier Francais, sued already adozen times be- 
fore, fined thousands of francs, and two of the editors 
in prison! A Frenchman virtually strangled by the 
police for having exercised at the theatre the right of 
every spectator in hissing indecent trash! Ruy Blas 
interdicted at Paris, where nothing but nude women and 
vice are tolerated on the boards! Even La France, 
the servile senatorial organ, compelled to protest 
against these scandals, and the same journal’ deplor- 
ing the policy of M. Pinard! The government de- 
feated in two electoral districts where no opposi- 
tion papers existed. The spirit of the people every- 
where aroused! The Pope filled with joy, blessing the 
Chassepots and Zouaves for having butchered his 
countrymen! The military organization bill! The 
fortresses put into a state of defence! The warlike 
rumors !” 

Such utterances ata time when the new elections 
for the Corps Législatif, which should have come off 
last fall, are before the door, must be a source of great 
uneasiness to the Emperor. He counted confidently 
on the support of the clerical party, for whose sake the 
second expedition to Rome had been undertaken, but 
this calculation has failed. Encouraged by their late 
successes, and embittered by the defeat of the Church 
in Austria, this party have raised their demands. Le 
Monde, their organ, has announced that no good Cath- 
olic can support the government until the old frontiers 
of Rome have been restored! “Only the restoration 
of the exiled Italian sovereigns,” says the Ultramon- 
taine mouthpiece, “can permanently secure the au- 
tonomy of the South German states, and ley the ‘oun- 
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dations for a truly national Catholic policy on the part 
of France.” As Napoleon cannot afford to purchase 
the favor of the clericals at this price, the government 
will have to depend in the coming elections on the 
worn-out municipal machinery set in motion by its 
prefects and mayors. It is not to be expected that 
the Pope will influence his spiritual legions in a man- 
ner acceptable to the Emperor. Rome has never dis- 
guised her dissatisfaction with the uncertain attitude 
of the successor of the most Christian kings, and be- 
lieves herself to have fully repaid his last services by 
bestowing thecardinal’s hat on Abbé Lucien Bonaparte. 
And yet so much depends on the result of the next 
elections. The fate of his dynasty may be decided 
by it. Should the Emperor die in the course of the 
next six years, the popular assembly to be chosen in 
1868 would retain its functions until the majority of 
his son and heir. The loyal majority of to-day de- 
serves quite as much the name of chambre introuvable 
as the famous Chamber of Deputies after the Restora- 
tion, and unless this same majority is returned by 
some means, no matter what, the Emperor will have 
nothing to guarantee to him the future of his family. 








MR. JENCKES AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
R. JENCKES’S speech on the reform of the 
public service is one of the redeeming features 

of the present session of Congress. Amid the dis- 


| cordant voices that reach us from the capital it is re- 


freshing to hear at least the sound of one voice which 
has the true ring of the statesman, and discusses con- 
structive and not destructive measures. It affords us 
satisfaction to be able to claim that we were among the 
first to expose the evils of the present system of our 
public service in a series of articles which, as we have 
reason to believe, contributed not a little to dispose 
public opinion in favor of the reform proposed by 
Mr. Jenckes and his associates in Washington. 

This reform does not, in our opinion, go far 
enough; but as an initiative measure it deserves every 
support, and we trust that Congressmen will rise for 
once above their selfish prejudices and adopt a bill 
which bids fair to let in light, culture, and integrity 
upon the gloom, ignorance, and fraud which at present 
confuse and disgrace the civil service of the United 
States. The opposition to this reform chiefly comes 
from a class of politicians who fear that Othello’s occu- 
pation will be gone if they can no longer bribe electors 
with the bait of public offices, and obtain them for 
their political favorites, however great the incompe- 
tence and the dishonesty of their protégés may be. 
These politicians are, however, mistaken if they 
think that a rigid test of qualification need debar 
them from the privilege of securing offices for their 
friends. The battle is as open to them as to anybody 
else, and as it is to be hoped that their friends are 
neither ignorant nor dishonest, they need not fear the 
operation of the new bill. But, however this may be, this 
much is certain, that the integrity and the efficiency 
of the public service are of much greater national im- 
portance than the prejudices or disappointments of 
trading politicians. If the country cannot free itself 
from the grip of these harpies, at least to such an ex- 
tent as to relieve its public service from the shame and 
dishonor which now pollute it, then indeed we may 
well despair of the stability of the republic, and may 
in sadness look forward to a time when its epigraph 
will contain the inscription: “ Died of the greed of polt- 
tictans and office-seekers.” 

In perusing the writings of Washington and Jeffer- 
son on this subject we find that those great men never 
lost sight of the necessity for keeping out of the pub- 
lic service all persons who were mentally and morally 
incapable of discharging its functions efficiently and 
honorably. Not that political considerations were 
overlooked by them. On the contrary, Jefferson con- 
tended over and over again that the persons employed 
by the state should not be hostile to the policy of those 
who for the time being control its destinies. But he 
contended at the same time that none but competent 
and worthy persons should be employed. Even if it 
be taken for granted that political considerations can- 
not and should not be ignored, it does not follow that 
intellectual and moral qualifications should be disre- 
garded ; and by giving a chance to every citizen of the 
United States for competition, a sufficient number of 
candidates would present themselves to allow of dis- 
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In renouncing | 


from the office of porter in the custom-house to the | the pomps and vanities of the wicked old world and | 
presidency of the United States,” belong to the bar- | setting up Mr. Choate’s “ glittering generality ” it was | 
barous political eras of the United States of the past, | only consistent to assume that no preceding conditions | 
and should be buried in oblivion, to be thrust upon pub- | should, or in fact did, modify the uniformity of the | 
lic attention no more. social and political level: All mankind were exactly | 
American human nature is very much like all other alike and there was end of it. The security of the ; 
human nature. In a raw, zucu/te state it is simply | republic, the solidification of its nascent institutions, | 
abominable and piggish. The only guarantees for the | got to be regarded as identified with the acceptance | 
success of Democracy are education, culture, charac- | of the dogma of universal equality. Heresy was not | 
ter, and moral worth. The only distinction to which a to be tolerated, for the old-time reason. Men, to be | 
citizen can rise in a republic is the intellectual and | sure, were not to be racked, broiled, or skewered for | 
moral distinction of a great statesman, an upright | being heretics ; but they were to be socially tabooed, po- 
jurist, a wise legislator, an enlightened philanthropist, | litically anathematized, branded as aristocrats, charged 
an eminent author, an able journalist, and, in times of | with sinister and inhuman motives, to be supposed 
war, of a great captain. Wealth may give influence | capable of anything, in short, but an honest difference 
and notoriety, but surely wealth alone should never | from the opinion of the majority. Under this effective 
give distinction in this country. It is only when per-|screw most people were driven into the common 
sons of wealth make a national use of it that they| groove. The philosophy of “A man’s a man for a’ 
fairly rise above the moneyed snobs. The persons | that” received a new construction adroitly adapted to 
engaged in the public service of the United States, at the situation. In other words, “a’ that,” whatever it 
home or abroad, are respected, only according to the | might be, made a man very much more of a man than 
degree of their intellectual and moralstanding. Ifthey|he would have been in the absence of what were 
become disreputable, then the government becomes originally understood to be disabling circumstances. 
disreputable, and no human power can avert the fatal, The fortunate or unfortunate fact that the men who 
effects of destructive causes. Up to the present time , founded the republic—the men who, as Mr. Gladstone 
the civil service is in such a condition that no intellec- | enthusiastically but prematurely said of Jefferson 
tual and moral distinction can be won in its ranks, even Davis, “created a nation,’—the men but for whom 
if worthy and able persons attempt to win it. This is | these states might now be British colonies—happened 
simply because its whole atmosphere is vitiated by the ‘to be, conventionally speaking, gentlemen, descend- 
miasma of political corruption and selfish scheming ; | ants of old families and possessors of landed estates, 
simply because offices are bartered away to gangs of | was conveniently lost sight of as soon as possible, as 
untested, unqualified persons by gangs of self-seek-| unfavorable to the growth of the dogma whose roots 
ing politicians. If Snodgrass wants to run for) were implanted in the revolution they had made. The 
Congress, he whispers to Snooks, Jones, White, | dogma, thus relieved, to all appearances, of impedi- 
Brown, and Smith that if they help him he will find; ments to its developement, flourished apace until, 
them berths in the Treasury, or in the Interior, or in | coming down to our own time, we find obscure origin 
the Navy, or the War Department. Now, Snodgrass | and humble calling decided recommendations with the 
may have as good a right to a seat in the House of | multitude, whatever they may be with scattered think- 
Representatives as Morrissey or Fernando Wood, but | ers here and there, who, for the most part, keep their 
unless his friends Snooks, Brown, White, Jones and! opinions to themselves for fear of unpleasant conse- 
Smith prove to possess the requisite qualifications for | quences. 
the offices to which they aspire, they will not get them 
under the operation of the new bill, and if they are dis- 
appointed, their case lies against Snodgrass, and not 
against the United States. Snodgrass, however 7z- 
culte himself, should not promise offices to any of his 
friends and partisans excepting those who are compe- 
tent and worthy to fill them ; but if he will make prom- prehensive, that is to say, so far as the existing social 
ises which, in the new nature of things, cannot be ful- | framework resting on the English common law would 
filled, that is his own business, and does not concern | allow. By subverting the laws protective of property 
the United States, even if they should lose the privi-| jn the manner suggested a short time since by Mr. 
lege of his services as M. C. Wade, and by adopting a harmonious sumptuary sys- 
It will be seen at a glance that by raising the stand- | tem, the test might be made exhaustive. The enforce- 
ards of qualifications for the civil service the whole! ment of an equal division of all lands and goods among 
character of politicians will be also raised. Ifa better | the individuals of the community, and a compulsory 
class of men are enlisted in the civil service a better | uniformity in dress and diet, would, of course, carry out 
class of politicians will naturally spring up, since the | the principle in a manner more symmetrical still ; and 
candidate for legislative honors will then have to as this has been seriously proposed by leading pub- 
canvass among a less uneducated and less corrupt licists, it is, perhaps, yet in store for us. The 
class of partisans; those at all events who support] point, however, at which we have already arrived 
him upon the promise of obtaining public offices | affords a sufficient field for present examination. 
must henceforward feel assured of being fitted, so! We may, perhaps, find if we survey that field in a 
as to be able to compete successfully with non-politi- catholic and temperate spirit—a spirit equally remov- 
cal candidates. The beauty of the proposed reform is|/ed from mob worship on the one hand and fas- 
that it is salutary all round. It teaches the American | tidious prejudice on the other—that the phenomena 
world that ignorance and corruption will be no longer | we observe, although they unquestionably tend to ex- 
passports to public offices ; that politicians who can | tremes, originate in wholesome impulses, and are there- 
rally to their support only ignorant and corrupt per-| fore consistent with genuine progress in the civiliza- 
sons must go to the wall; that the civil service is to | tion and happiness of mankind. 
become an avenue for distinction and not for disgrace, 
and that to be employed in the civil service of the 
United States will be in future as proud a title to so- 
cial consideration as it now is to be an officer of the 
army or of the navy, or to be a member of one of the 
learned professions. 








It has long been evident that this dogma or princi- 
ple of universal equality, especially scouting ‘ blood” 
as the chief of invidious distinctions, was destined to 
be applied in this country on the widest possible scale, 
and that hence its advantages or disadvantages would 
be subjected to the most comprehensive test. Com- 


In the first place, those who claim that there is 
“nothing in blood” commit a great and ungenerous 
error. There is not only something in it, but so much 
that the human race would never have attained its 
present elevated place without it. We do not fora 
moment argue that blood must necessarily be associ- 
ated with titles, dignities, commanding position, or a 

BLOOD. great ancestral name; neither for a moment do we 

IR CHARLES COLDSTREAM, the blasé man} seek to beg the question, and imply that we mean 

of fashion, looking down into the slumbering} by blood a certain fortuitous combination of moral 
crater of Vesuvius, says, “ There ’s nothing in it,” | qualities. A man may not know, in our sense, who 
and this is what good, orthodox republicans always | his grandfather was, and yet through Darwin’s process 




















say about blood. That is, when the question refers to| of reversion or some similar mysterious law evince 





pedigree may be incontestably illustrious, and he by 
a like law be intrinsically a base man. In the latter 
articular exigencies 
behave as well as if they were among the noblest of 
their species. Lord Cardigan was said to be, gener- 


ally, a very bad character, and, specifically, he was 


said to be a coward; but his name would not allow 
him to flinch at Balaklava, and no Leonidas could 
more manfully have led the charge of the Six Hund- 
red. We have not the least doubt that there are 
hundreds working at humble trades in New York who 
have better blood in their veins, in the technical sense, 
than most of the members of the present House of 
Representatives. Superiority can only become con- 
spicuous through opportunity, but there cannot be a 
rational doubt that those who have not alone their own 
reputations to keep pure, but also the historic name 
they share with predecessors, are most likely, other 
things being equal, to do their duty by the world and 
themselves. Such guarantees are not contemptible, 
although it is the fashion of the time to count them 
so. Nor is the fashion itself the offspring of a genu- 
ine sentiment. Secretly, and at heart, the noisest 
democrat has a reverence for the blood he affects to 
despise. Napoleon, the archetype of levellers, sought 
to mingle his current with that of imperial Austria. 
The people of the oldest parts of our own country 
habitually look up to and respect the descendants of 
those who made great names in the Revolution. It is 
natural in a new country, and particularly in a new 
democratic country, that there should be a pervading 
affectation of disregard for what is either not possessed 
at all or is linked in the popular mind with the idea of 
oppression ; but as the generations roll by the names 
of those who have been their greatest benefactors 
are naturally and rightfully. preserved from oblivion, 
and inscribed as illustrious in the archives of the 
nation ; while their representatives, if such there be, 
even if undistinguished for themselves, are held in 
honor for the sake of those who are gone. Democ- 
racy holds that this is all wrong ; but democracy, pow- 
erful as it may be, cannot change human nature ; and 
if in this respect it could do so, who shall say that 
through the removal of such an incentive the nation 
would be better served? Assuredly it would not be, 
but assuredly it cannot try the experiment. We may 
abrogate and for ever prohibit titles of nobility ; but 
we can prevent neither the deeds nor the rewards of 
which such titles are merely the symbols. 


The prejudice against blood or aristocracy is the re- 
action against oppression, and it is in this sense that we 
hold it to originate in wholesome impulses. The war 
against the abuses-of feudalism may be said to have 
ended, so far as this branch of the English race is con- 
cerned, with the victorious struggle of the Revolution. 
That war, just, necessary, and progressive as it was, 
did vast good, and some harm. Even feudalism, like 
slavery, was not without its redeeming features ; yet, 
perhaps as inevitably, the good and bad were swept 
away together. Nothing could be nobler, more mag- 
nificent, or more righteous than the assertion of man’s 
equality and brotherhood so far as civil rights, undis- 
criminating protection from the law, and impartial 
political status may go; but when the dogma was 
pushed further, to the extent of insisting that all men 
should be socially, intellectually, or morally equal, 
there arose before it, solid as adamant, the barrier of 
impossibility. People say that these things are not 
impossible, but we have to deal with facts and things, 
and not with theories and words. At this very epoch, 
when we are seemingly running to the uttermost 
lengths of radical democracy, there are growing up 
tangible forces of various kinds to resist it. In the 
New England States, in spite of their ostensible politi- 
cal bias, there is silently developing an influential aris- 
tocracy of old families, of what Dr. Holmes would call 
the “Brahmin” class. In the great cities, notably in 
New York, a plutocracy, holding enormous fortunes, 
is constantly becoming more numerous and powerful, 
and in another generation, sated with the superfluous 
excitement of money-getting, will assert itself in other 
walks than those of commerce and stock-markets 
The Southern agricultural aristocracy is considered 
by some to be destroyed; but the historic names re- 
main if the fortunes are swept away—the names whose 
representatives in the Confederate army did so much 
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to keep up that brilliant fight which should have taught 
the country, if anything could, that there is something 
in “blood” after all ; and we may depend upon it that 
these names will be heard of again. Such elements, 
despite our race toward sans-culottes radicalism, will 
strengthen, not weaken, just because of that race ; 
and the greatest danger to whatever is best in repub- 
lican institutions will probably arise from a reaction 
which, when the goal toward which we are now 
speeding is once reached, will precipitate the country 
toward opposite extremes. 

If we examine history with a candid eye, we perceive 
that the men who have fought hardest and best for 
human liberty have been men. of what has been termed 
gentle blood. Not the Wat Tylers and Robespierres 
have been the true ‘benefactors, but the Sidneys, the 
Washingtons, the Lafayettes. They saw and battled 
against the oppression of the many by the few ; but 
they did not foresee, what may be quite as unjust, the 
oppression of the few by the many. The passion for 
mediocrity, the hatred of conspicuous merit, the 
jealousy of superior attainments which the masses, 
once put in full power, are sure to betray, was not in 
their time anticipated. Neither did they foresee that 
able individuals, persons intellectually approaching 
their own caste, and who would know better than to 
credit what they preached, would hereafter, for selfish 
ends, flatter the ignorance and folly of the crowd, and 
aid it in persecuting those who dared to stigmatize its 
weaknesses. In the old days representation was so 
exclusively confined to minorities that no one thought 
the time would come when minorities might be unrep- 
resented altogether. All that was ancient and vener- 
able was then worshipped with so blind an idolatry 
that no one dreamt of a time when nothing would be 
honored save what is young and new. Great men 
were then so all-powerful and the masses of mankind 
so insignificant thatno one anticipated a time when the 
masses would be omnipotent, and the suspicion of 
unusual ability the signal for ostracism. Yet, although 
some of our patriotic contemporaries, with their chival- 
rous disregard for expediency and their nice sense of 
gentlemanly courtesy, may style it “ wicked ” or “ snob- 
bish” to say so, in such a time are we living now; and 
the Sidneys and Washingtons of the future will have 
no easier task than those of the past, since the buik of 
the brute force, if not of the brains, of mankind will be 
arrayed against them. 








REGENERATION OF THE TURF. 


“ R PUR SI MUOVWE” saia, if we may trust tradi- 

tion, the Florentine astronomer nearly four 
centuries ago, and nowadays, through many doubts 
and discouragements, we have come to believe that the 
Florentine was right in a wider sense than he intend- 
ed. The world does move—slipping back every now 
and then into the Slough of Despond, into corn 
laws and prohibitory tariffs and Belgian pavements, 
into Tory ministries and Napoleonic dynasties, into 
partitions of Poland and Congressional reconstruc- 
tions and Mexican republics, clogging itself with Im- 
peachment trials and wars and military presidents, 
blundering, like a stupid old booby of a world as it is. 
into all sorts of follies and mistakes, yet in the main 
making progress, slowly forging ahead toward the 
ulness of that perfect peace and justice wherewith 
fate shall crown some far off future, when the lamb 
may lie down with the lion, yet not inside, and we shall 
each of us get the largest piece of the pudding ; when 
every man shall have his own boot-black, and every 
woman shall bea man. if she wants to, and nobody who 
disagrees with us in politics, except the recreant 
senators, shall bea liar and infamous, and the devil and 
The Tribune shall be dead together. Even to this happy 
time are we advancing, slowly but surely—with much 
creaking of axles and groaning protestation of wheels, 
yet still advancing. When the Hub moves we may 
take it for granted that the tire is in motion; and 
here we have proper, righteous, correct Boston sub- 
mitting with scarcely a murmur to receive from its 
favorite mouthpiece the praise of a Church that seemed 
to its Puritan forefathers the abomination of desola- 
tion, and of a pastime which they mildly regarded as 
about equivalent to murder and arson. 
Galileo right ? 

Ten years ago, when Zhe Atlantic Monthly was 
ushered into life amid the usual predictions of failure, 
which nobody now remembers, not the most malig- 
nant of these evil augurs could have ventured to pro- 
phesy that no more than two lustrums would be suf- 





Was not 


fered to elapse before its pages should be desecrated 
by such an article as Our Roman Catholic Brethren. 
Five years ago scarcely the most liberal-minded of its 
admirers could have predicted the boldness which has 
admitted to its columns the paper on Zhe Turf and 
the Trotting Horse in America. And of the two pro- 
phets, if there were any choice between them, it is not 
difficult to show that the latter would have been least 
likely to miss the usual recompense of a prophet in 
his own country; or, if this appears a little forced, it 
is, at least, easier to account for the change in one case 
than in the other. The very intensity of Puritan ha- 
tred for Catholicism has reacted on itself. Extremes 
meet, and the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table is not 
the only Bostonian who believes that there is no logical 
halting-place between Rome and Reason—or Rational- 
ism, as it is differently read at different ends of the 
religious turnpike. Brook Farm sent other strays, 
though perhaps none more valuable, than Father 
Hecker to the ancient fold; it was thought by many 
less credulous than Apella that the great beacon-light 
and prophet of that little community, Theodore Parker 
himself, would have gone over to the enemy at last, had 
he lived. Andeverybody remembers howit was reported 
a year or two ago that Mr. Emerson had foresworn 
Kant and Brahma, and, as they say in England, been 
reconciled with the Holy See. To be sure the rumor 
was promptly and, more or less, authoritatively denied, 
and we suppose that nobody now believes that Mr. 
Emerson has, or ever had, any intention of abandon- 
ing the faith whose priest and flock he is at once ; but 
the very existence of such a rumor has its own pecu- 
liar significance. It was thought necessary, too, to 
deny a similar report with regard to Professor Long- 
fellow. Evidently the reaction which has now culmin- 
ated in Mr. Parton’s article has been most gradual, 
and it is, after all, only the change from religious fan- 
aticism and intolerance to religious enlightenment 
and liberality. Religion is still respected, and propriety 
after all is not greatly shocked by the admission 
that a Roman Catholic is not necessarily a be- 
sotted beast. But horse-racing—horse-racing, which 
is opposed to all the laws of Gop and godly men,— 
who shall measure the changes that could make of 
the very salt of Boston its defenders and apolo- 
gists? To be sure the writer in 7he Atlantic is 
careful to base his praises on the ground that 
the turf is being gradually freed from the evil 
parasite of gaming. But we fear a stroke of irony, 
for he goes on to add that “ gaming is not a practice 
in harmony with the calculating and careful acquisitive 
character of the American people. Their native pru- 
dence and foresight incline them to shun any mode of 
investment in which the chances of gain or loss are 
so nearly equal!” This vein of quiet satire, indeed, 
is one which this magazine particularly affects, as, for 














example, when in another article, mindful of Mr. 
Greeley and Mr. Wade, of Mr. Donnelly and Mr. 
Washburne, it pleasantly assures its readers that every 
Republican “ knows that his party embraces all that is 
best in the national life—intellect, education, public 
spirit, private worth and weight—to such a degree that 
it cannot go wrong without destroying itself.” We 
can hardly hope that the turf will be freed from the 
accompaniment of betting as long as human nature 
and the Stock Board exist. But, apart from this, the 
fact remains that Zhe Atlantic Monthly has printed 
an article in praise of horses and the turf as enthusi- 
astic as General Grant himself could have made it. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is to him we are to look for the 
solution of the mystery. The king can do no wrong, 
and though a president zx esse, in the light of present 
facts, can hardly be said to share the royal immunity, 
a president zz Posse is as infallible as the Pope 
himself ; and of course no loyal Republican could for 
a moment refuse his adhesion to the sport which his 
candidate loves. Doubtless, the General’s impene- 
trable astuteness in talking about horses has much to 
do with this sudden conversion. 

But whatever the cause, we welcome both these 
articles as evidence of advancing toleration in that 
section where most of all toleration was needed, and 
the latter with a more particular fervor as an additional 
proof of the tendency to gentlemanize the American 
turf of which Jerome Park and the establishment of 
journals like Zhe Turf, Field, and Farm were earlier 
and even more forcible indications. The sports of the 
turf are in themselves noble and exhilarating, and 
there is no good reason why, if removed from the low 
influences which have debased them, they should not 
be as wisely popular with us as they are in England. 
Any occasion, as we have more than once remarked, 
which draws a number of people together into the 





open air and the generous sunshine for purposes of 
innocent recreation, is a praiseworthy occasion, and 


the excitement of a race, quickening the pulses, and 
stirring up the sluggish blood, cannot but be healthful. 
But, apart from this, the manifold pleasures of a race 
only those who have attended one can know. The 
pleasure of seeing other people enjoy themselves— 
the sensation of the start—the fierce sympathy of the 
struggle—the wild delight of the final burst—the 
exaltation of the victory—more than all, the quiet but 
abounding joy of rushing in and standing about on the 
track between the races, must be felt to be appreciated. 
It is not even necessary to know anything about 
horses, or to have a particle of impenetrable as- 
tuteness. Indeed it is probable that the uninitiated 
enjoy it most; and that the novice who cannot 
tell the difference between a pastern and a fetlock, 
to whom the language of the turf is an unknown 
dialect, and the mysterious abbreviations of its equine 
biographies hieroglyphs as profound as any on 
the tombs of the Pharaohs, gets more genuine 
pleasure from a race than the most veteran expert. 
And when one has all these delights, framed in sur- 
roundings of such elegance as the gentlemen of the 
Jockey Club have given us at Jerome Park, we know 
of no sport that presents greater or more genuine at- 
tractions. As between trotting and racing, we take 
issue with Zhe Adlantic writer in favor of the latter, 
and precisely for the reason on which he grounds 
his support of the former, namely, that it encourages 
driving. Of driving we have enough and to spare; it 
is riding that Americans need to invigorate and 
build up the apologies for bodies that their psalm- 
singing forefathers left them, to put blood into their 
veins, and marrow into their bones. An hour in the 
saddle will do more for a man’s digestion than a week 
behind the ribbons. 

We trust, therefore, that the spring meeting at Je- 
rome Park, which begins on the ninth of next month, 
will be marked by even greater brilliancy and success 
than distinguished its predecessors. And with favoring 
skies we do not doubt that it will equal or surpass all 
former meetings ; that, if possible, a more gracious as- 
semblage will crowd its balconies ; that fresher beauty 
will smile approval on more exciting races than of 
yore. We cannot hope for any eventto be compared in 
interest and magnitude to Kenfucky’s gallant struggle 
last autumn, and we shall miss some of the favorites 
of former meetings, notably Mr. Sanford’s gallant 
grey, Loadstone, who died during the winter. But 
other novelties will doubtless console us, and other 
steeds as good will do their devoir for our pleasure; 
and those of our readers whom we may induce to 
meet us on those green hillsides we may safely guar- 
antee against any disappointment which experience 
and foresight and gentlemanly care could avert. 








BUSINESS AND THE WEATHER. 


iy the course of trade during a series of years could 
be collated with synchronal meteorological tables 
it would probably be found that the weather has a 
much greater influence upon business than is gen- 
erally supposed. A cold and backward spring, like 
that from which we are just painfully emerging, would 
doubtless prove to have affected in a very definite de- 
gree the prosperity of every individual in the country ; 
and although a bright and inspiriting season afterward 
may restore confidence and elasticity, it is only in doing 
so making up a loss, not affording a profit. On the 
whole, the good and bad effects of the weather upon 
business may, perhaps, be regarded as balancing each 
other ; so that if traders have capital or credit enough 
to hold out, their position is assured enough in the 
long run. But for beginners, speculators, or experi- 
menters a backward season may make all the differ- 
ence between fortune and penury, between comfortable 
success and disastrous failure. We are informed that 
Professor Agassiz did not make the ridiculous prophecy 
lately so generally attributed to him about the past 
winter’s snow-storms, but which we for one never dis- 
credited him with. Meteorological science has not 














yet sufficiently progressed to admit of such prognos-¢ 
tications by savans, however quacks and almanac- 
makers may affirm the contrary. If, however, the 
case were otherwise, as in a few years it may well be, 
and the weather come to be predicted with almost the 
certainty of an eclipse, and if tables should be sup- 
plied by statisticians such as we set out by suggesting, 
the curious result will be attained that people can fore- 
see whether to buy or sell, to build or postpone—in 
short, whether to take or forego any of those risks 
which depend, broadly speaking, upon the animal 
spirits of the aggregate community. 

Even now a great deal of speculative business is 
transacted with direct reference to the weather. We 
do not mean business relating to crops or otherwise 
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depending upon meteorological contingencies, but | English character, our tourist might be somewhat sur- to the Saxon. We can, 
business based upon the rise or fall of the sanguine | prised to learn that Anglo-Saxons generally, and Eng- _ moreover, imagine an intelligent student, not content 
Thus, stocks are usually | lishmen in particular, come rightfully by this peculiarity, | with having traced modern forms directly to the Saxon, 
depressed in a perceptible measure by a rainy day, | and that it is no mark of mere pride or affectation, but wishing to know the gradual process by which the 
some very much more than others, while a sunny day | was a characteristic of the Teutonic race even in the transformation has been accomplished, and, in order 
in like manner sends them up. It is said that people | time of Tacitus. Speaking of the Germans before the to effect this, taking up the English language at various 
frequently make fortunes by a steady observance of Saxon invasions of England, this writer says : “ They stages and following these forms as they pass through 
the single simple principle of buying securities in | dwell in villages not, according to our custom, formed Semi-Saxon, Early English, and Middle English until 
gloomy weather and selling them in bright; and there | of houses one adjoining the other, but each man sur- he has gained a thorough insight into the English 
is perhaps no reason why the principle is not equally rounds his own home with an open space.” This language and is conversant with every stage in its 
applicable to all other kinds of property, except that, as | seclusiveness of character the Saxons carried with passage from a synthetic to an analytic structure. 
regards stocks, their having many holders the market them to England. It has been remarked that anyone Now, we maintain that the journey from Saxon to 
is influenced by the average feeling of numbers, while | who has travelled in England must have noticed that 


modern English, or Saxon modified, is far easier than 
as regards a house or farm in each case the market is it is pre-eminently the land of hedges and enclosures— the reverse method, and that one who has achieved a 
determined by the will or state of mind of an individ- 


mastery over the Saxon will have but little difficulty 
ual. We have no idea that mere depression of spirits | with the gradual modifications which the language has 
produces the torpid and hopeless air of certain branches since undergone. But of this we shall speak more 
of trade in bad weather. An unseasonable condition of fully presently. Another great advantage which the 
the atmosphere is undoubtedly far more radical in its Saxon scholar possesses consists in the fuller compre- 
effects thanthis. Or, rather, it should be said that the hension of the meaning of words of which only a 
depression is only asymptom of more serious disorder. residuum is left at the present day. It is a trite re- 
A late, wet spring disorganizes a great many livers, mark that words, however well chosen, give but an 
Unsettles a great many stomachs, deranges a great imperfect reflection of thought. Any assistance, 
many digestions, and obfuscates a great many brains. therefore, which is within our reach to a more perfect 
The dolor of the body it is that makes the mind so realization of an author’s mental conception is a pal- 
cheerless, and the hypochondria thus engendered is 'pable desideratum. And this the Saxon affords. 
wonderfully contagious. It is, we suppose, incontest- Spenser in Zhe Fairy Queen, speaking of the mariner, 
able that the number of mercantile failures, like that says : 
of suicides, increases in a bad season. Undoubtedly 
the courage to face, grapple with, and conquer threat- 
ening calamity must be much diminished in the aver- 








“ Little lines of sportive wood rin wild ;” 


whereas on the Continent almost the first thing the trav- 
eller notices is the absence of the hedge-rows of Eng- 
land. Now, if we examine English local names (the 
surest test by which to arrive at the national character- 
istics of a bygone age), we shall find that for more than 
a thousand years England has been distinctively the 
land of enclosures. The termination oz, which so 
continually occurs on both sides of the Atlantic, proves 
how eager every Saxon was to possess some spot 
which he could call his own and guard from the intru- 
sion of every other man. The primary meaning of 
the suffix fon is a twig, and this sense survives in the 
phrases “ the tines of a fork,” “the tines of a stag’s | 
horns.” Hence, a ton was a place surrounded by | 
twigs, z.¢.,ahedge. Originally it signified only a sin- | 


‘* Soone as the port from far he has espide, 
His chearfull whistle merily doth sound, 
And Nereus crownes with cups ; his mates 





age by unfavorable atmospheric conditions. There is 
a certain definite measure or limitation of the powers 
of each individual among us, whatever his strength or 
elasticity ; and how much of this the mysterious action 
of nature may abstract from him in the conflict for 
life which is always going on, but which is hardest in 
bad weather, we as yet can only conjecture. Certain 
it is that men break down in their affairs in what peo- 
ple call a most unexpected way after a protracted 
stretch of unseasonable weather, and the explanation 
in many cases is that their equilibrium has been de- 
stroyed by their long fight with the subtle atmospheric 
agencies which have environed them. 

The past spring has furnished many sad instances 
in point. Suicides and failures have been so numer- 
ous as to excite a great deal of attention, but have 
been so commonly imputed to national troubles or gen- 
eral financial pressure that the influence of the weather 
has been left out of sight. We have, however, no 
doubt that this influence has been very great indeed. 
A warm, genial spring would have seen our trade in a 
flourishing state despite impeachment or unsettled 
monetary contingencies. If people’s minds were 
always running on the commonplace truths that no 
lane is long enough to be without a turning, and that 
there never yet was storm but that it was followed by 
sunshine, such depressions as we have witnessed 
would be rare and we should all know how to philoso- 
phize, and perhaps some future Fitzroy—whose weath- 
er-wisdom did not prevent his killing himself, poor 
man—or some coming Agassiz, who caw foretell 
storms, will teach us how to be philosophers, so that 
our business need suffer from the weather no more. 








ANGLO-SAXON 
III. 


FEY. persons appreciate fully the advantages to be 
derived from a thorough knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxon. That this is the case is evident from the fact 
that but little attention is bestowed upon the subject 
even in those colleges where it professedly forms part 
of the curriculum. In schools where the study ought 
to precede, or at any rate be taken up simultaneously 
with, English, Latin, and Greek, it is conspicuous only 
by its absence. Even the majority of well-educated 
people regard it as “a mere virtuoso affair—a thing 
worthy only to amuse now and then the idler hours of 
the antiquary,” while by the masses the very word 
Anglo-Saxon, if known at all, is invariably misunder- 
stood. Yet the advantages of the study to those who 
speak the English language can hardly be overrated. 
At times even a single word, traced back to the Saxon 
period, will throw an electric light upon a point of na- 
tional history or national character. Let us take an 
instance of the latter. Seclusiveness of character and 


LEARNING. 


love of privacy are often laid to the charge of those of 
Anglo-Saxon descent, and many a two-months tourist 


in England—where these characteristics are very dis- 
tinctly marked—has noted the fact, and attributed them 
to national vanity or personal affectation. 


Proud of 
having made so brilliant a discovery, and of having ac- 
complished so acute ananalysis of this unlovely trait in 


gle homestead or farm, but in most cases the isolated 
ton became the nucleus of a village, and the village 
grew into a town, and, last stage of all, the word ton, 
or town, has come to signify not the one small farm 
enclosed from the forest by the Saxon settler, but the 
dwelling-place of a vast population. 
Botolph’s ton has grown into Bo’ston, yet the love of 
seclusion and impatience of intrusiveness characteris- 
tic of the first settler have descended as an heirloom to 
each inhabitant of the modern Boston, and, carried 
across the Atlantic by the first Puritan settlers in this 
country, are to this day the characteristics of its Amer- 
ican namesake. 

That a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is indispensable 
to all who aspire to a high order of education is not 
matter of opinion, but of fact. The works from which 
most people acquire their small stock of grammatical 
ideas are, as a rule, written by half-educated men who 
evince in every page their utter ignorance of aught be- 
yond the narrow sphere of modern English. Indeed, 
the Latinized grammars in use at the present day in- 
dicate how little the writers have understood the nature 
and structure of a Teutonic language. Those who 
place themseives under the direction of these false 
guides necessarily acquire views which are not only 
imperfect, but unsound into the bargain. A thorough 
acquaintance with Saxon prevents or counteracts the 
effect of these erroneous teachings ; but it accom- 
plishes more than this. “To know the grammar of a 

anguage it is necessary to know the reasons of the 
grammar. It is not sufficient to know simply the 
forms of words, but we ought to know why such forms 
exist and why in their place we do not find some other 
forms.” What can be easier than to explain why the 
form “I sang” is more correct than “I sung,” or why 
the est in “livest” becomes t in “wilt,” or why in 
such a sentence as “Neuyr after she coude be 
blythe”” the form “coude” is more correct than the 
modern form “could,” or why in the phrase “if any 
man say aught to you ye shall say” the form “ you” 
is used in one instance and “ye” in the other? And 
yet the vast majority of so-called English scholars 
“would stumble on these points as much as the 
schoolmaster who tries to explain to his boys the con- 
struction of the accusative cum infinitivo in Latin or 
the singular of the verb after a plural neuter in 
Greek.” The student of English who has mastered 
the Saxon has reached the fountain head of the Eng- 
lish language, and can give both the “an sit” and 
“cur sit” of its grammar. It is true that in the 
English, as indeed in all the languages of the so- 
calied Aryan family, the “ process of phonetic decay ” 
has been at work, so that terminations, originally sig- 
nificant words have, afier the lapse of time, either 
disappeared altogether or have undergone so great a 
change from the falling out of letters as to require a 
lengthened study to enable the student to recognize 
them. It is not pretended that a knowledge of Saxon 
will disclose the full form of words of which only, 
perhaps, a single letter remains at the present day. 
This is the province of comparative grammar. But 
it will, at any rate, disclose what the form was at a 
much earlier stage of the language, and will throw 
light upon many a point which would sorely puzzle 





him pledg around.” 


Here the word “ pledge” to a modern reader would 


/convey but a very small amount of meaning, but to 
|the Saxon student this word is full of significance. 
| When the Saxon warrior, travelling through the 
Still, though | country, stopped to quench his thirst with a glass of 
|mead at the nearest ton he might pass on his road, 


he was exposed to the danger of assassination by un- 
| suspected enemies. The Saxon drinking cups were 
| large and horn-shaped and required to be held in both 
hands. While the -hands were thus in use and the 
head raised in the act of drinking, a warrior offered a 
fine opportunity to the assassin. Hence a custom 
was introduced called pledging. A Saxon about to 
drink asked his companion to be his pledge, or guard- 
ian, while doing so. The pledger accordingly drew 
his sword and protected the drinking man, who in his 
turn guarded his companion while he drank. When 
personal security became better ensured this practice 
died out, and the sword gave place to the various sub- 
stitutes of modern times. Here a knowledge of Saxon 
has a direct use and advantage. But, apart from the 
advantage which a Saxon scholar possesses over the 
modern English scholar in a thorough understanding 
of the structure and resources of the language, there 
are other and not less weighty incentives to the study. 
The Saxon literature, considering the state of civiliza- 
tion to which Europe had attained at the time when it 
appeared, will bear comparison with any literature of 
the same age, and with a great deal that has appeared 
since. We must not compare it with the classic liter- 
ature of Greece and Rome, as some would do—with 
writings produced after these nations had reached 
maturity and were in the very zenith of intellectual 
greatness. That literature corresponds more exactly 
with the production of that brilliant period in England 
the dawn of which illumed the latter years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign and the full splendor of which is felt even 
at the present day. The Saxon literature, though not 
so highly polished nor showing so high a degree of 
intellectual culture as this, yet has charms of its own 
of which we shall speak presently. One fact concern- 
ing it is important and does not seem to be generally 
appreciated—that, judging from the remains which have 
already been discovered, it must originally have cov- 
ered a wide field. The Saxons possessed two grand 
epic poems. One of these is a pagan narrative of 
single-handed warfare where “love is never intro- 
duced as a motive of action or intrigue as an instru- 
ment,” a beautiful picture of early Anglian life and 
commemorating noble deeds. The other is a sacred 
epic which has gained for its author the name of “the 
Saxon Milton,” a poem of which the Paradise Lost is 
in some respects more chaste than that of the blind 
bard. There are charters, and laws civil and ecclesi- 
astical. There are works on philosophy, history, 
science, and religion. There are homilies, miscellan- 
eous poems and enigmas, and, last, the Pentateuch, 
Psalms, and Gospels. These works, considered 
simply as curious vestiges of the past, might well 
excite public curiosity, apart from their value to 
the historian, the divine, the lawyer, or the gener- 
al student, in consequence of the intrinsic merit of the 
works. One reason why they do not actually receive 
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4 — °c " ; i | Sneli an. “ ! you’re just “I confess to a deep interest in the questions which you have so ably 
the attention they deserve arises from the illogical | a great deal from an Englishman ~ Ah y . J | discussed in The Round Table, but have not had time to give the matter 
method usually adopted in teaching literature. Noth- | from America—sorry to see that things are IN a VETY | the study that it deserves. I hope you will continue your articles, and I 
ing can be more erroneous in principle or injurious in | bad way there ; but you'll find matters much worse here _am sure that many scholars would like to have you present your theory of 
practice than the prevailing fashion of reading modern | —very bad indeed.” We were rather taken aback at | the a say 8 er Sa iad 
° 5 ° : c : ° : : * ° | Do you know that for some years past a Baptist minister of New 
literature before that which precedes it. Modern lit- | this, not being quite prepared to admit that things | York state has emphatically declared the Newtonian theory of gravitation 
erature is the fullest, ripest, and most polished expres- | were ina very distressing state on either side of the! false, and has asserted new doctrines of physical science? So long as six 
: . Rian i ; iterz i - | yw Ss ker being the very embodiment of | years ago I received letters from him setting forth certain claims, but re- 
sion of the mind ofa nation ; ancient literature its fee | water, and the er k - ity - Nocting | garding him as a visionary person I gave no particular attention to his 
blest, crudest, and least polished expression. The nat- Tosy health and sleek prosperi y- n recollecting, | pretensions. He has nobly persevered in his studies and has lately pub- 
versing ommon-sense order of | however, that England has been going to the dogs any lished mathematical matter which cannot be laughed nor sneered down. 
ural result of reversing the c | , th g ing al matter which cannot. 
reading in these subjects is to spoil the student for a| day these forty years, we let our friend grumble uncon- - se “8 vie rd yn ay ates 2 eg ae age ne 
Sate wo pi 1 S; the first is ec Ce rave 
thorough enjoyment of the older and less elaborate | tradicted. ee it itation, etc., which generated the Diurnal and Yearly Revolutions of 
works, especially if, as is sometimes the case, they treat | The Polytechnic is a good place in which to ascer- | the Heavenly Bodies ; and the second, A New Resolution of the Diam- 
of the same subject. Take, for example, the Saxon tain the feelings of the middle class. A photograph of | -_ ig fee Pd anagem —— - te 
: ~ “ne a : ‘ * | and a Lisproof of the Ne tan au: . ts 
Paradise Lost of Cedmon and the English Paradise Prince Alfred, reflected yesterday on the screen in the | thor’s address is William Isaacs Loomis, Baptist pastor, Piermont, Rock- 
Lost of Milton. As a child the student has read Mil- exhibition room, was received with vehement applause ; | land County, New York. 
ton. Heisone of the few authors of merit that he. so also was one of Sir Robert Napier ; then, witha few _ “He “3 a start of “ in apres 0 I - re you ail be 
was allowed to peruse on Sunday. As he ad-| words of solemn regret from the lecturer and the music | moni sw ened. led te oN aot pg eal 
vances in years the pictures which in childhood struck of the Dead March in Saul, came the portrait of Theo- | “ With much respect, very sincerely, etc , etc. 
his fancy acquire additional fascination, till at length | dore—a splendid face, full of power, capable of fury,| «Avs. 28, 1863.” 
the visions which fall torrent-like from the brain of the | and not unlike some of our finest Indian faces, but less | Till I received this letter I had never had the pleasure of 
blind poet become a part of the furniture of the mind. | stolid ; the face ofa Viking, of a conqueror, almost of a | hearing of Mr. Loomis or of his writings, but I rejoice to 
The classic chasteness of style, the highly-finished | hero. | hear of them now; and as soon as I can obtain copies of 
similes, the grand conceptions and brilliant coloring! The Polytechnic is a sort of cross between the fair his pamphlets I su most gladly agate rly a 
of Milton’s epic take a hold upon the mind that time | of the American Institute and Barnum’s Museum, | a as ee pay ne oe et 
can never loosen. If in after years the student turns| being as much inferior to the one as it is superior | ™2Y D4ve anheipa y 1 a y 
hi he S ic, Caedmon’s beautifully |to the other, but with the advantage that it is open | ‘'ty to Present. I have learned quite recently, too, that a 
1 eigenen - Re ae eee a. a ar | aoe Se san 2 pe d = M PEN | Professor Morgan or De Morgan, of Edinburgh, dissented 
ve. | J y y yea . y yea or . A er 
simple ae “s thong ee eich sign dls | qonry Gay and Gk the year sees any years a0 | 6+ dissents—for I know not whether he is living or dead— 
likely to strike him at first as insipid and tame by com- | there was opened here a place called the Adelaide Gal- 


ee ne Se sane : ‘ : : from Newton’s theory. Perhaps there are, in fact, many 
parison. It is true that with Cadmon thisis the case | lery for the reception of models of inventions which | acute minds scattered here and there whom that theory 


only at first; still the probabilities are that the first old | their authors desired to bring into public notice ; but| does not and cannot satisfy, and who are ready for some- 
author a novice reads will not possess such true poetic | the general public had not enough interest in science | thing better the moment it shall be proposed. But when I 
power as Czedmon, and the student’s first essay in most | to sustain it, and the Polytechnic was founded on its | took up my pen to interpret and apply to the physical sci- 
cases proves the last. But let the procedure be reversed, | ruins. Retaining the feature of a permanent museum | ences the spiritual consciousness of the man about whom 
and let the young student begin with Cadmon ; he will | for models, with water-tanks, diving-bells, steam-power, my book was written, I did not know that the world con- 
find in him a simplerand not less interesting writer, and | etc., it includes two lecture rooms in which experi- tained so much as one other dissenter from Newton’s 
when the time arrives for the study of modern litera-| ments illustrative of any scientific matters likely to at- we h — oo age es 1 F 
ture he will appreciate Milton a hundred fold. But! tract the attention and suit the comprehension of per- Pe fin FOE Gad a te ee - 
there is another reason for the course we are now ad- | sons of ordinary education _ exhibited and explained. fact, which I hope will furnish us the means of determin- 
vocating. If, as is sometimes the case, the student is | Sometimes it is the solar microscope, sometimes a 


sper , ‘ 4 ing at once and for ever the falsity of Newton’s theory ; and 
actually taught to begin with modern literature—say | curious automaton, sometimes the sewing-machine. | for the sake of convenience we will number this point the 


with Spenser—and to go back step by step until he| At present it is occupied with the Abyssinian war, | ninth. It has reference to the moon’s libration in longitude. 
arrives at the Saxon period, this retrograde journey is | some experiments in optics, and a fierce crusade | I believe the text-books are unanimous in affirming, as in- 
beset by innumerable difficulties. If we trace a grand against spiritualism. Of course it is a very paradise | deed Newton’s theory compels them to do, that we see 
river back from its mouth, where it empties itself into | for boys, and a similar institution in New York would | most of the moon’s eastern limb during the period of her 
the ocean, and follow it as it gradually and almost im- probably be quite successful. retardation—, ey when she is near her apogee—and most 
perceptibly narrows till at length we discover the Somehow or other the Tories do contrive to fight of her western ae during ihe period of her acceleration, 
springs from which it takes its rise, the effect of | well. It was under a Liberal ministry that the blunders id when ha! a on as sp Be 93 moe, — 
this retrograding from the grand and sublime to|of the Crimea were perpetrated, but the battles of ee ee hort 
the simply beautiful is not that which leaves the | which England is proud were nearly all fought by Tory “nr Med sl caaiectiiiier steadiibee canto oa eco +h 
most lasting impression upon the mind; _ but] Jeaders supported by Tory ministers, who were for- vee and imperfect as yet, it is true, atic eee phere sme 
reverse the process, and we then gain an idea of| given their repressive measures at home in considera- , 


: : : me in this opinion, Will not some one of the fortunate 
the gradually increasing grandeur of the scene which | tion of their military successes abroad. Now, there is | and distinguished gentlemen who are directors of observa- 
will live in memory and which nothing can efface. 


nothing in the character of Mr. Disraeli’s mind which } tories give us, through Ze Round Table, the results of new 
And so it is with our language and our literature.| would lead one to suppose that he would conduct a} and accurate observations in regard to the matter? Should 
Let the student start with the Saxon—the fountain- | war any better than Mr. Gladstone, but the great party the fact be as I have stated it—that is, if we see most of 
head, with its inflected nouns and verbs ; let him trace | which he leads is still that of the aristocracy—of people, the moon’s eastern limb during the period of her accelera- 
it in the literature as it passes sluggishly through | that is, who believe that to a few men is it given to |!" and most of her western limb during the period of her 
Saxon times ; let him follow it through Semi-Saxon as lead, whtin Gis mses Of seen are bound te obey, a prin- retardation—it will not be necessary to carry the discussion 
it begins, in Layamon’s Bru, to break loose from the ciple which seems to answer uncommonly well in war. athena ng me _ the simple but of every 
trammels of grammatical forms ; let him watch it as it | The English are immensely gratified by the Abys- cd a aaa “ined ua to enquire what shall take 
bounds through the Norman times, throwing off in its | sinian success, and still more by the complimentary ” ‘ e 
progress first one encumbrance and then another, till, | opinions thereon which reach them from France and 
gaining power by the very oppression it has endured | aj] parts of the Continent. When three hundred Eng- 
at the hands of its Norman tyrants, it bursts forth iN} ]ish lives were thrown away in that famous cavalry apsides and on the earth’s position in her orbit. For in- 
the literature of the Early English period, giving pro- charge which effected nothing, the French said, “ C’es/| stance, I claim that when the line of the moon’s apsides is 
mise of future greatness; let him track it for a hun- magnifique, mais ce west pas la guerre ;” but now | insyzygy the sun’s action increases the amount of the moon’s 
dred years as it changes its course, now tending to the | they declare that the Abyssinian expedition was war | libration at opposition and diminishes it at conjunction, and 
northern, now to the southern dialect, now producing |__war scientifically conceived, skilfully and wisely | that the sun’s disturbing influence varies inversely with the 
the Morte Arthure and Syr Gawayn, and now The | carried out, and the English are elated accordingly. | ¢istance—probably as the cube of the distance—of the moon 
Owland The Nightingale, till at length, in Middle Eng- | It is difficult to estimate the value to England and to from him. Ido not know whether it has ever occurred to any 
lish, it is powerful enough to express the highest flights | France of the critical surveillance they mutually exer- | #Stronomer Heats shaerwatinns in sagued to thie anatter + 
of the genius of Chaucer ; let him still follow it as, im- | cise over each other. After ages of hostility they have ees SENET eae thane whe anne Aas: Seatee: at 
patient of restraint, it carries away in its progress the | come to understand that their interests are more often ee iy sean 90 -_ onitepsiontonatics| 
remaining imperfections which hide its true strength, | ¢han not identical, and incessant travel between the oo ware ass = ered eiteetanl 
a a ss ‘ead Mil aonitees eee countries has resulted in this, that the best movements, . ial ae Pi in Atlantis. 

penser, Shakespeare, and Milton ; then the student will political or economical, in France derive from England} May 9, 1868. : 

have gained a correct notion not only of the gradually | much of their moral support, while the favorable ; Tape 
increasing power of the language, but also that of the opinion of France on matters of art, of war, or of ; WILL AND SHALL. 
national mind. And not only does the retrograde | science, wherein her quicker intellect makes her an | 1° THE Epitor or Tue Rounp Tante: 
course not leave so vivid an impression upon the mind, | almost infallible judge, is to England the seal of her] S!®: In former communications on the subject of the, 
it actually involves more time and labor. wanbees. misuse of the auxiliaries “ will and shall,” I have deemed it 
peer ee ee sufficient simply to “refer” my opponents to the authorities, 
NOTES FROM ENGLAND. without citing—except in one or two instances—the author- 








To make the same point fuller and clearer, I affirm that 
the moon’s libration in longitude is subject to a variation in 
amount, depending on the position of the line of the moon’s 

















Suieds tek wiaiaeindg. caumnieiiabinass LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. ities themselves. A_ literary friend in London, however, 

Lonpon, May 5, 1868. —— who is himself a philologist of established reputation, has 

HE Fenians have made a nice mess of it now, THE MOON’S LIBRATION IN LONGITUDE. kindly sent me the following citations from long recognized 
hav’n’t they! To goand shoot aman in the back, O THE Epiror oF THE RouND TABLE: atendond wartke, which, sadped, wah the exception a ane 

and he a good, honest fellow, the best liked of all the Sir: I have just received, through Messrs. G. W. last, I have already mentioned in the course of this discus- 


: CS ; : : : sion ; tl it dic z i ; 
royal family! The growl of anger the act has elicited | Carleton & Co., the following letter from a prominent psy ones lle pie = my — at that 
will deepen into a roar if the Prince does not get home | scholar and teacher, for which I beg a place in your col- inten te oat ot rage sad airs a ornare horn- 
. ° ° y ~ rs o ? 
safe and well. The news of the success in Abyssinia | ¥™"s, in order that we may each do our part in the righteous ont a Putonenps “te agin ry mars ougnt to have 
coming on the same day diverted people’s minds and | “rk of calling attention to one whom, it seems, this ma- nad Seeaoetalle: i Oi thisk Me . , 
athens | Sp Re : aa terialized and cruel age has as yet utterly neglected : he last writer named below gives the same illustration 
gave great satisfaction; satisfaction, however, which id of the misemployment of those words as was quoted i 
they would not on any account express in words “To THE AuTHOR OF Prometheus in Atlantis: fi halle é q ‘ #3 my 
“Well lly. k Leute iia °* 1 “ T know not how to address you, whether as dear sir or dear madam ; rst communication. He, however, assigns to it a Hiber- 
eu really,you know, they’ve done pretty well,” means | but this is not material. nian, instead of a Gallican, origin. “ Would and should” 
g 
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are, of course, so far as this controversy is concerned, only 
“will and shall” under a different mood. 


I remain, etc., etc., 


J. CRAGIN. 
MosiLe, May 6, 1868. 


SHALL AND WILL. 


Lindley Murray's Grammar, 8vo ed.,Vol. 1., p. 145.-- Will, 
in the first person singular and plural, intimates resolution 
and promising ; in the second and third persons, only fore- 
tells. Sta//, on the contrary, in the first person, simply fore- 
tells ; in the second and third persons, promises, commands, 
or threatens. 

The following passage is not translated according to the 
distinct and proper meaning of the words shad/ and will: 
“Surely goodness and mercy sha// follow me all the days of 
my life ; and I zwi// dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 
It ought to be ‘ zw#// follow me, and I shad/ dwell.’ ” 

Goold Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. Second 
edition, page 363. Shall and Will.—These auxiliaries 
have distinct meanings, and, as signs of the future, they are 
interchanged thus : 

Present tense ; but signs of the indicative first future. 

I. Simply to express a future action or event : 

Singular. I shall, thou wilt, he will; Plural. We shall, 
you will, they will. 

2. To express or promise, command or threat [implying 
volition] : 

Singular. I will, thou shalt, he shall; P/ura/. We will, 
you shall, they shall. 

Sir Edmund W. Head, Bart., on Shall and Will.— In or- 
dinary English w/// is never used with the first person unless 
a motive of volition or intention, more or less strong, is con- 
veyed by the speaker,” p. 11. “The best mode of testing this 
view is to take some act which cannot, from its nature, be 
voluntary. Ifa man say to me, ‘I will have the gout when 
you call,’ I, as an Englishman could only understand him 
to mean, ‘I will pretend,’ or ‘I will try to have the gout.’ 
‘I shail have the gout,’ might be properly said by one who 
felt premonitory symptoms of the disease. An Irishman or 
an American would not interpret these phrases in the same 
way. It is precisely this which gives the point to the old 
story of the Irishman in the water, who exclaimed, ‘ 7 wi// 
be drowned, and nobody sha// save me!’ Indeed, this sen- 
tence illustrates perfectly the misapplication of either verb ; 
‘will’ with the first person implies volition when volition is 
impossible ; and ‘xobody shall,’ etc., forbids that which the 
context shows must be desired above all things,” p. 18. 

Sir Edmund W. Head died a few months ago, and 7%e 
London Times, in recording his death, said of him: “ He 
was a most accomplished scholar both in the classical and 
modern languages, and no one perhaps of our time had great- 
er mastery over Lenglish.” 

The same correspondent continues : 

“The absurdity of Mr. Gould’s position is this : Accord- 
ing to his own statement, he intended to express volition, 
He says in Zhe Round Table, No. 141, Vol. VI., p. 227: 
“There is no uncertainty as to the meaning. I mean that, asa 
matter of choice, opinion, will, 7 would like to call attention, 
etc., and therefore my wou/d is pure English.” Mr. Gould 
wills to do that which is not in the power of the w/// to in- 
fluence the doing of, namely, to “ dike.” 

“*T would call attention,’ is good English; but I ‘zwould 
tike to call attention,’ is simply absurd.” 





REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in Tue Rounp Tasie must be sent to 


this office. 
ITALY, ROME, AND NAPLES.* 

N the language of Iceland the same name applies 

to an ignorant man and to one who has not had 

the advantages of foreign travel. With these primi- 
tive people, to travel is to learn; but with us, the 
ignorant and unlearned whose journeyings afford them 
no improvement, and who inflict upon the patient 
public their wearisome experiences, are so painfully 
numerous that men of learning and science shrink 
from entering the lists with them, and often withhold 
the opinions and thoughts which might be of inestima- 
ble value to the world. It is for this reason, in perus- 
ing the present volume, so filled with great and origi- 
nal thought, combined with so much power yet exquis- 
ite grace in description, that a feeling of gratitude 
mingles strongly with the admiration which the writ- 
ings of M. Taine never fail to inspire. Novel and 
bold as the opinions of the author certainly are— 
many of which we are not prepared to accept without 
reserve—the reader cannot fail to be impressed with 
the study and erudition which almost every page of 
the volume exhibits, and the clearness, pungency, and 
finished elegance of the language. Endowed with a 
highly poetic and ‘emotional nature, enthusiastic in 
his love of art, well versed in classic lore, fearless, 
sincere, and uncircumscribed in his views, M. Taine 
illustrates and establishes them with the learning and 
philosophical acumen which so eminently distinguish 
him; and yet, with that modesty which is ever the 











* Italy, Rome,and Naples. From the French of Henri ‘Taine, by John 
Durand. New York: Leypoidt & Holt. 1863. 





accompaniment of true genius, he disclaims all intent 


to teach or legislate for others in matters of taste ; | 


his journal is entirely personal, and his experiences 
are appropriate to himself. 


The journal commences with the passage from | 


Marseilies to Civita Vecchia—so long the home o 

poor Stendhal during his exile—and on his way to 
Naples the author passes one day at Rome, where, as 
Shelley remarks, we behold the wrecks of what a great 
nation once dedicated to the abstractions of the mind. 
Emerging from the dirty streets, filled with objects 
most repulsive, the traveller naturally gives vent to 
his feelings of disgust, when, to his infinite relief, sub- 
lime and impressive even in its ruin, 


“The Colosseum appears, and there is a sudden revulsion, a veritable 
shock ; it is grand—nothing grander could be imagined. ‘The interior is 


quite deserted, profound silence reigns ; nothing but masses of stone, pen- | 


dent vines, and from time to time the cry ofa bird. One is content to re- 


main silent and motionless. ‘The eye wanders repeatedly over the three | 


vaulted stories and the enormous wall projecting above them. This, then, 
you say to yourself, was a circus ; on these graded seats sat a hundred and 
seven thousand spectators, yelling, applauding, and threatening simultan- 


eously ; five thousand animals were slain, and ten thousand combatants 


contended in this arena. You gather from this some idea of Roman 
life. All this provokes hatred of the Romans. No people have more 
abused man ; of all the European races, none have been so destructive ; 
only in oriental countries do we find similar despots and devastators. 


When the gladiator, from the centre of the arena, looked around at 
the hundred thousand faces, and saw the upturned thumbs demanding his 
death, what a sensation! It wasannihilation without pity or reprieve. The 
antique world here reaches its culminating point—the uncontested, unpun- 


ished, irremediable rule of force.” 

Although resolved to return speedily to Rome, it 
was impossible for M. Taine to leave it without see- 
ing that great monument of the daring energy of man 
—St. Peter’s. Greatly impressed by the beauty of the 


Piazza, he experienced, like many others, a feeling of 


disappointment on beholding the church itself. Burton 


says, “It gives rather the idea of a palace than ofa 
and the present writer likens its 
Sacade to that of a pompous Aé6fel-de-ville, on behold- 
ing which the two words, “ grand and theatrical,” rise 
to the lips ; but no simple, pure emotion is awakened. 


“ Its projectors,’’ says M. Taine, “said, ‘Let us erect the most mag- 
Bramante selected the vast 
vaults of Constantine’s palace, and Michael Angelo the dome of the 
Pantheon, and out of the Pagan conceptions, one amplified by the other, 


religious building ;” 


nificent and imposing structure possible.’ 


they extracted a Christian temple. 


“These arches, that cupola, and those mighty piers, all this splendid 
Nevertheless there are but two orders 
of architecture—the Greek and the Gothic; the rest are simply transfor- 


attire, is grand and magnificent. 


mations, disfigurements, or amplifications of these. 


“The builders of St. Peter’s were simply pagans in fear of damnation, 
All that is sublime in religion, such as tender effu- 
sions in the presence of a compassionate Saviour, the fear of conscience 
before a just judge; the strong lyric enthusiasm of the Hebrew before an 
avenging God, the expansiveness of a free Greek genius before natural and 


and nothing more. 


joyous beauty—all these sentiments were wanting in them. 


“ Crosses, images of martyrs, gold skeletons, and other similar objects 
form too many emblems of mystification and mystic renunciation, It is, in 
fine, an immense spectacle hall, the most magnificent in the world, 
It is 


through which a grand institution proclaims its powers to ali eyes. 
not a temple of a religion, but the temple of a cult.” 


How far the senses may be safely trusted with for- 
warding the real interests of religion, is a question of 
great difficulty; but the uncertainty has been made 
subservient to good purposes, and the efficacy of music 
can scarcely be denied. And although tawdry or ex- 
cessive decoration may offend the eye, yet all who 
have experienced the influence of the “dim religious 
light,” the stately columns, the luminous windows, and 
venerable walls of the Strasbourg Cathedral, or some 
of those built before the Reformation in England, 
may have found that, though they entered them from 
motives of curiosity, they have lingered in them to in- 


dulge a train of pure and serious contemplation to 

which the building imperceptibly disposed them. 
From this city of vast temples and palaces M. Taine 

proceeded to Naples, where external nature contrasts 


with, and partly compensates for, the degradation of 


humanity, and where he says the climate is favorable 
to pigsties and rags. Pompeii, which he quaintly 
characterizes as “an antique St. Germain or Fon- 
tainebleau, by which one easily sees the gulf separat- 


‘ing the old and the new worlds,” is made the subject 
Most of the works of 


of a most interesting chapter. 
art found here and at Herculaneum have been re- 
moved to Naples, and in its A7useo the writer seems 
to have revelled amid the productions of great artists 
who, living in a perpetual commerce with external na- 
ture, nourished themselves upon the spirit of its forms : 

“Only do ideal forms escape the engulfment of time, and perpetuate for 
us perfect works and perfect thoughts. 

“One forgets himself in the presence of such noble heads, before these 
stern Junos, these Venuses, these Minervas, those broad breasts of heroic 
gods, this grave human head of Jupiter. One of these heads, a Juno, is 
almost masculine, similar to that proud, contemplative young man. I 
always returned to a colossal Flora standing in the middle of the hall, 
draped so as to reveal her form, but of such austere, dignified simplicity. 
os I cannot enumerate or describe all these heads ; what I feel 
is, that of all the arts sculpture is the most Greek, and for this reason, 
that it displays a pure type, an abstract physical personage, form in itself, 
as a fine race and a gymnastic life have moulded it ; and because it shows 
it independent of a group, and not subjected to expression and moral dis- 
turbances, with nothing to divert attention from it, and before the passions 
have disfigured it or subordinated its activity. This is, with the Greeks, 
the ideal type of man, such as their social and moral conceptions sought 





to develope him. His nudity is not indecent, but with them a distinctive 





trait, a prerogative of their race, the condition of their culture, the ac- 
| companiment of their great national and religious ceremonial. At the 
; Olympic games the athletes wear no clothing; Sophocles, fifteen years 
| old, strips himself to sing the paan after the victory of Salamina. We of 
| to-day sculpture nudities only through pedantry or hypocrisy; they 
| sculptured them in order to express a primitive, honest conception of the 
| nature of man.” 

M. Taine describes and criticises many fine statues 
| and busts of antiquity ; his observations on the paint- 
|ings of Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Guercino, Titian, 
|and others, are marked by rare discrimination and 

originality, and the connection which he seeks to 
| establish between the moral and political condition of 
| Italy, and its artistic productions at various periods, 


| Of a portrait by 


| 


| is managed with consummate skill. 
| Parmegiano he says: 

“A large portrait represents a grandee of the day, evidently a man of 
letters, a connoisseur and a soldier; he wears a red cap, and his cuirass 
| lies in one corner ; his noble face is delicate and dreamy, his hair and 
beard being abundant and of remarkable beauty ; a more aristocratic head 
could not be imagined. You observe in this head the peculiarly mild ex- 
pression of a student ; he is a captain, a thinker, and a man of the world. 
Parmegiano lived in the first half of the sixteenth century, about the com- 
mencement of the decline of Italy. What genius and culture among the 
men of that day, subject to the oppressing influency of degeneracy.” 

After exhausting the works of art, M. Taine gives 
an encouraging view of the progressive condition of 
society in Naples since her people have been freed from 
the yoke of the Bourbons. Education is extending to 
all classes of men, making them feel their strength and 
use their reason ; but true reformation is rarely the work 
of a moment; when the tenacious grasp with which 
mankind clings to long-established customs and opin- 
ions is once broken, they generally rush to the oppo- 
site extreme, and in their eagerness for reform adopt 
whatever is new without seriously considering the need 
which the community may have for cautious prepara- 
tion. M. Taine, however, is sanguine in his anticipa- 
tions of Neapolitan regeneration, and the examples he 
cites—especially of the intellectual achievements of 
one young man who knew Sanscrit and Persian and 
many modern languages, to whom Hegel, Spenser, 
Mill, Carlyle, and the works of French and German 
philosophers were familiar—appear extremely encour- 
aging. The evident pleasure with which M. Taine 
returns to Rome can be readily appreciated by those 
who have lingered among the monuments of her early 
glory, the mighty ruins which stand girt by their own 
desolation in the midst of the fanes of living religions 
and the habitations of living men, in sublime loneli- 
ness. Most truly has Johnson said, “ That man is 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose enthusi- 
asm would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
Rome.” In M. Taine, enthusiasm is by no means 
wanting, but it is always tempered by good taste. 
His devotion to the ancients is scarcely to be won- 
dered at when we think how far the little which 
remains to us of their works surpasses all that their 
successors have conceived of what is most admirable 
and perfect; and it is a source of great regret to the 
lover of art that time, which has spared a number of 
ancient statues, has left us no celebrated monument 
of the painters of antiquity ; for of the wonderful illu- 
sion produced by some of their works we only judge 
through the medium of their writers. After describ- 
ing some of the statues in the museum of the capital, 
the author says : 

‘If we of the present day are prepared for any art, it is not for statuary, 
nor even for the higher walks of paintings, but, at most, for the paintings 
of landscape and of common life, and toa greater extent for romance, 
poetry, and music. Since I do not traffic with my thoughts, and can 
speak of things as I find them, I am firm in the opinion that the great 
change in history is the advent of pantaloons; all the barbarians of the 
North wear them in their statues; it marks the passage from Greek and 
Roman civilization to the modern. This is not a jest or a paradox ; noth- 
ing is more difficult than to change a daily and universal habit. For a 


man to be draped and undraped, he must be demolished and recon- 
structed.” 


There can be no doubt that nothing but the con- 
tests of the arena could ‘have called out such counter- 
parts of nature as the fighting and dying gladiators, 
or clothed in such perfect human forms the ideal 
beauty of the Apollo and Antinous. It was not 
merely the opportunity of seeing the naked figure in all 
its variety of action, but the enthusiasm of the an- 
cients for athletic exercises and for the full develope- 
ment of the physical powers, which made their sculp- 
ture the wonder and despair of succeeding ages. 

The Apollo Belvedere does not awaken in our 
author the same admiration which Wincklemann ex- 
presses, who finds nobleness, pride, and divinity im- 
| pressed upon every line of the statue; M. Taine finds 
‘in it the defect of being a little too elegant, and 
objects to a seeming consciousness of rank which it 
displays. In a chapter, exclusively devoted to Ra- 
phael, the author says: 


“ His mind wandered through a world animated with vigorous impulses, 
one that expanded like the antique city with joyousness and youthful 
energy, but over which the purity, candor, and beneficence of a new in- 
sp:ration spread an unknewa charm ; it seemed to be a garden, the plants 
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of which, quickened by pagan impulse, produced half-Christian flowers 
that bloomed with a more diffident and a sweeter smile.” 

A deeply interesting sketch of the life of Michael 
Angelo and an appreciative analysis of his works is 
closed bya minute description of his “ Last Judgement,” 
which ends thus : 

““ We cease to feel the abuse of art, the aim at effect, the domination of 
mannerism ; we only see the disciple of Dante, the friend of Savonarola, 
the recluse feeding himself on the menaces of the Old Testament, the 
patriot, the stoic, the lover of justice, who bears in his heart the grief of 
his people, and who attends the funeral of Italian liberty—one who, 
amidst degraded characters and degenerate minds, alone survives and 
daily becomes sadder, passing nine years at this immense work, his soul 
filled with thoughts of the Supreme Judge, and listening beforehand to 
the thunders of the last day.” 

Palaces, churches, catacombs, and fountains all 
pass in review, and to each is given an individual de- 


scription. After numerous details regarding society | 


and politics, the state of minds, and the future of 
Catholicism, M. Taine concludes the volume in these 
words : 


“If Italy for three centuries subsided into decay and servitude, it is 
because she did not repudiate municipal and Roman traditions. She 
is casting them off at this moment; she comprehends that in order to 
maintain herself erect by the side of great military monarchies, she herself 
must become a great military monarchy ; that the old Latin system has 
produced and prolonged her weakness ; that in the world, as it now is, an 
assemblage of petty states, blessed and manceuvred by a cosmopolitan 
prince, belongs to its powerful neighbors desirous of making use of it or of 
taking possession of it. She recognizes that the two prerogatives which 
constitute her pride are the two sources whence flow her misery; that 
municipal independence and pontifical sovereignty, emancipative in the 
middle ages, are pernicious in modern times ; that the institutions which 
protected her against the invaders of the thirteenth century delivered her 
over to the invaders of the nineteenth ; that if she no longer desires to re- 
main a promenade for the idle, a spectacle for the curious, a seminary of 
chanters, a salon for sigisbes, an antechamber for parasites, she must be- 
come an army of soldiers, a corporation of manufacturers, a laboratory for 
savans, and a people of laborers. In this transformation so vast, she 
finds her stimulus in the souvenir of past evils and in the contagion of 
European civilization. And this is much: is it sufficient?” 


We cannot close these remarks without brief men- 
tion of the admirable manner in which Mr. Durand has 
performed his task as translator, and expressing appre- 
ciation of his able rendering of this interesting and 
valuable work. 








CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS.* 

R. LYTTON appears for the first time in his 

own proper name before a somewhat curious, a 
somewhat expectant, and, therefore, exacting public. 
It is some years since the critics last sharpened their 
pens over the pseudo-sentimentalities and sickly sor- 
rows of Lucile, and the poet’s silence has now been 
long enough to make possible, what his artistic age 
has seemed to make probable, such an advance in art, 
such a maturity of thought, such an increase of judge- 
ment, such a growth in vigor of imagination, as, if they 
come not now, we need scarcely hereafter look for ; 
for Mr. Lytton may fairly be said to have reached that 
turning-point in his career which must make or mar 
it—when the poet steps from the gracious twilight of 
promise into the cruel noon of performance ; when, with 
all his powers chastened and regulated by experience, 
he sets upon his work the impress of his final capa- 
bilities, and gives us the measure of his poetic excel- 
lence. Of course we do not mean to say that after 
this there is to be no improvement, no nearer progress 
toward perfection ; but, usually, at a man’s prime he 
gives us a glimpse of the greatest that he is capable 
of attaining, the mercury of his genius leaps, if only 
for a moment, to that height upon the scale that must 
thereafter be the standard of his worth. Thenceforth 
his journey is usually level at best, if not downward. 
Mr. Tennyson reached his table-land in Jz Me- 
moriam, Mr. Browning in his Jfen and Women, Mr. 
Arnold in his Zfyrsis; neither has ever climbed 
higher, and one, at Jeast, seems to have fallen irrecov- 
erably into the valley of humiliation. It seemed just 
to expect that in his present volume Mr. Lytton would 
not only show an advance on his previous works, but 
such an advance as should enable us to fix with some 
certainty his rank as a poet. 

And Chronicles and Characters appears to meet both 
these expectations, in fulfilling many of the antici- 
pations of his friends and disappointing most of his 
enemies. Only the most prejudiced critic can deny 
that it shows in every artistic requirement a very per- 
ceptible and considerable step from the crude splen- 
dors and unhealthy fantasies of his earlier poems, 
and that it establishes beyond cavil his claim to rank, 
not indeed among first-rate poets—perhaps in a strict 
decision not even in the second class—but certainly 
well up in the third. If Mr. Lytton be not a man of 
genius, he is certainly a man of incontestable talent, 
of wide and varied culture, of graceful if not sound 
erudition. He does not seem to us a man of genius, 
judged by his own rule, as set forth in one of the best of 
the shorter poems in the present volume, Last Words 





* New Poems by Owen Meredith. : Ti 
i ah 2 by eredith, In2vols. Boston: Ticknor & 


of a Sensitive Second-rate Poet : “Genius does what it 
must, and Talent does what it can.” He nowhere 
impresses us with that sense of spontaneity and im- 
pulse which bubbles all through the poems of Keats 
and Shelley, and makes Mr.Tennyson the authorat once 
of Ask meno More and The Spiteful Letter. If Mr. 
Lytton’s muse not often stoops from her easy middle 
| flight, even seldomer does she climb into the fathom- 
less serene to be “a sightless song.” We look in vain 
| through his verses for those electric flashes of truth 
| that set blazing the prism of nature with the sunbeam 
| of a word: we look in vain for those subtle touches of 
human sympathy that thrill a chord in every human 
jheart. Mr. Lytton is too versatile to be great and 
| too impressionable to be original. His impressibility 
indeed is such as to expose him, unjustly we think, 
to the charge of plagiarism. His mind takes in all 
poetic influences as the collodionized plate of the da- 
guerreotypist receives the picture which is set before 
it, and his natural force of intellect is not sufficient to 
amalgamate and combine into a uniform and charac- 
teristic style these reminiscences of greater poets. 
We detect in his honey the flavor of every flower that 
yielded it, but the resemblance is usually in the form, 
seldom in the language or the thought. Of course a 
poet’s style is as much his property as his words or his 
ideas, but its imitation is, more than any other form of 
plagiarism, unconscious and unavoidable. The critic, 
moreover, is apt to be deceived as to its enormity, and 

to confuse a resemblance of metrical form with a re- 

semblance of ideas. A poem, for example, cast in Mr. 

Swinburne’s sonorous double-rhymed anapeests, or 

Mr. Browning’s asthmatic and broken-backed hex- 

ameters, suggests the poet who has familiarized it so 

strongly as to make the inference of grosser plagiar- 

ism as forcible as it is often unjust. Mr. Lytton in this 

respect is particularly unfortunate, for he has imitated 

the manner of almost every living poet, without appar- 

ently finding in any sufficient excellence whereon to 

form his own; but so far as our own limited reading 
justifies the assertion, we acquit him of any actual 

theft of matter. ; 

Yet if Mr. Lytton cannot give us inspiration or any 
great degree of originality, he gives at least what 
many greater poets have often failed to give, a clear 
and graphic conception of his subject, a conscientious 
study, a careful arrangement, an artistic developement 
of details, and just that amount of curious learning 
which leaves him command of unusual themes, without 
too greatly tasking the acquirements or insulting the 
vanity of his more cultivated readers. Of all literary 
artifices, he is thoroughly master, sometimes unpleasant- 
ly obtruding his expertness,as in his occasional use of 
sesquipedalian superlatives, his frequent use of com- 
pound phrases, and his terminal abruptness—a trick 
which he nowhere introduces so effectively as in the 
fine poem called Licinius. He enters better into sit- 
uations than into motives, so that his chronicles are 
better than his characters, and his narrative style is 
superior to his didactic. His metaphysical poems, 
indeed, we find tedious, and we recommend no reader, 
not passionately fond of the fantastic puerilities of 
Neoplatonism, or the elaborate inanities of German 
mysticism, to waste much time on Zhe Scroll, or the 
long dramatic poem entitled Orval, or The Fool of 
Time. Yet even in these there are passages worth 
reading ; as, in the former, the description of earth’s rise 
rom chaos ; and in the latter, one or two of the songs, 
of which the first especially, beginning, “ The Spirit 
that shepherds and feeds,” is full of metrical beauty. 
But though Mr. Lytton’s philosophy is not his strong 
point, we do not wish to be understood as denying him 
entirely the possession of intellectual force. What- 
ever he may think himself, he is imaginative rather 
than thoughtful, a dreamer rather than a thinker, but 
that he can be both is fully shown, we think, in this 
noble passage from A ¢/antis, altogether, to our mind, 
the finest in the book : 


“We, clinging to the present in our fear 

To front the future, miss the joy of both. 

We praise the past with praises insincere, 

For what its loudest eulogists are loth 

To emulate ; whose supercilious sloth 

Plays off, with hollow commendations drear, 

The virtues and the valors that have ceased 

To shape the conduct of mankind’s career 
Against whatever lives in living breast 

Of virtue and of valor, striving here, 

And striving zow, to help man’s imminent need, 
And honor passéd worth by present deed. 

We chuckle when they fall, who fight—or sink, 
Who soar—or stumble, who strain forward still, 
We know not what to do, nor what to think, 
Save only to do nothing, and think ill 

Ofall things done. We peep about the brink 
Of the full-flowing river of Time, until 

Some waning moon’s wan influence, to fulfil 
Our feeble hope, do chance to suck and shrink 
The torrent wave we have not strength nor skill 
Either to pass or turn what way we will. 

















The winds of change afflict us. What to-day 
We tether tight to-morrow whirls away. 

That which our faith affirms our fear denies. 
Our conscience cries to our convenience, Nay. 
The tides of things are flowing otherwise 

Than with their wills on whom our doubt relies. 
Their prophesying fate’s fierce facts gainsay, 
And Time’s swift wisdom their slow wit belies, 
Whose master is unmerciful surprise, 

And their sad task imposs:bie delay.” 


Surely these are lines that no poet need be ashamed 
to have written, and that Mr. Lytton needs only to 
equal, and keep equalling, to win a prouder place in the 
world’s brief roll of poets than we have ventured to 
assign him. But of such lines his volumes yield not 
many examples, though these, from which we have 
already quoted above, in the Last Words are nearly 
as good : 

“ Comfort me not. For if aught be worse than failure from overstress 
Of a life’s prime purpose, it is ¢o sit down content with a little success. 
Talk not of genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 

Genius does what it must, and Talent does what it can.” 
Plagiarist or not, only a poet writes thus, and many 
poets have made reputations on worse materials. But 
here, we think, Mr. Lytton surpasses himself; he fails 
in sustained effort at unwonted heights, and his average, 
by which after all we must determine his actual stand- 
ing, is far below. Lzcznzus, in the third book, seems to 
us, on the whole, the best specimen of Mr. Lytton’s 


| powers. The conception is original and happy, the 


treatment delicate and skilful, and the conclusion ex- 
tremely artistic. It is not unnatural that such a char- 


acter as Licinius is represented to be, influenced by 


such motives and on the eve of battle with 


— “the Sign 
Of that new creed proclaimed by Constantine,” 


should have such a vision as is here ascribed to him, 
wherein the hated doctrines of the new creed, heard and 
hated but still remembered, fusing in the mysterious 


alchemy of sleep with all old faiths and scarce-be- 
lieved beliefs, all doubts of the past, all discontents of 
the present, all fears of the future, might put into the 
mouth of Apollo the renunciation of man’s homage 
and his own loyalty which so move the old Roman’s 
scorn. The transfiguration of the pagan love, too, 
however inconsistent with classic notions, into the 
suggested Christ of the new religion, seems to us 
finely contrasted with the old man’s utter despair at 
the total wreck of his life’s convictions. The conclusion 
must be the last of our quotations. Gradually the 
Olympians, after wreathing the cross with flowers, 
fade and vanish: 
“ Love, only, staid. 
Yet Love’s self chaaged. Whose form, expanding, seemed, 
To him on whose awed gaze its glory beamed, 
To absorb into itself all things that were. 
Heaven's farthest stars were glittering in his hair : 
All winds of heaven his breathings loosed or bound : 
His voice became an ever-murmuring sound, 
The sound of generations of mankind: 
Shut in his hand, the nations hummed : Time twined 
About his feet its creeping growths which took 
From him the life-sap of the leaves that shook 
Light shadow from his glory. 
Vil. 
Mute with awe, 
And lost in light, Licinius mused. He saw 
His own life suddenly, as when, through rain 
And streaming tempest, on a blasted plain, 
An instantaneous sunbeam strikes. 
VIII. 
Even then, 
Even while the vision broadened on his ken, 
A sudden trumpet sounded, as in scorn, 
From the dark camps. 
It was the battle morn.” 

The Siege of Constantinople is told with animation 
and spirit, and the merits of Zhe Apple of Life are 
familiar to most of our readers. The imitations and 
translations are almost uniformly good, as we should 
expect them to be from Mr. Lytton’s command of lan- 
guage and the very impressibility which is so danger- 
ous to him in original poetry ; Ze Battle of Kossovo, 
from the Servian, is one of the finest ballads we have 
ever read. 


We should have been glad to say more and to quote 


‘more of a book that has many claims on critical ad; 


miration, and not the least that it shows the gradual 
emancipation of its author from the morbid literary 
influences that enthralled his youth. Here and there 
are still traces of the prurient yet timorous sensuousness 
that pushed a sickly blossom through his early poems, 
and Fatima and Mehmed is a curious example of how 
far a voluptuous picture can be suggested without a 
single indelicate allusion by subtle arrangement of de- 
tail. But, with all its faults and all its shortcomings, 
Mr. Lytton’s new book is a more thoughtful, a more 
imaginative, a manlier book than any he has hitherto 
written, and we welcome it as an accession to our lit- 
erature. If it is not such as Mr. Tennyson or Mr. 


Browning would have written, it contains much that 
would have done no discredit to either ; and for the 
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rest, the mocking-bird’s music is as pleasant in its way 
as the nightingale’s. 








ST. COLUMBA, APOSTLE OF CALEDONIA.* 


+ gs an age when the monastic ideal was lofty and 
grand ; when St. Benedict, whose statutes remain 
to this day a living code written on the hearts of mul- 
titudes, was gathering into the cells of Monte Casino 
all in whom he could discover marks of a genuine vo- 
cation and converting the pagans in his immediate 
vicinity, St. Columba, with equal zeal though less 
widely spread fame, was busied in the great work of 
founding a central conventual establishment in the 
sequestered island of Iona, which, under his fostering 
care, became a seat of piety and learning whence men 
issued forth to preach the gospel and convert the 
neighboring idolaters to Christianity. ‘He was,” 
says Bede, “the first teacher of the Catholic faith to 
the Picti north of the mountains, and the first that 
built a monastery in the islands of Hia, which was 
long held venerable by the numerous nations of the 
Scoti and the Picti.” He explored the wild regions 
beyond the Grampian Hills, where no missionary had 
ever ventured, impressing all who encountered him 
with astonishment and awe by his fervor and intrepid- 
ity and still more by his ‘sincerity, of which his life 
displayed such painful but indubitable proof. He lived 
in times when monastic institutions became eminently 
useful ; they were the homes of the studious, the 
refuge for the weak, asylums for the broken in spirit ; 
they were the only schools of education, or what 
might be considered education in those semi-barbaric 
times, and in their sacred enclosures manuscripts of 
rare value, inexhaustible stores of learning and re- 
search, and historic records were preserved for happier 
and more peaceful generations. 

Irish historians, Moore and Donovan and others, af- 
ford us fragmentary records of the life of Saint Colum- 
ba, and his memory is preserved in the relics of such 
bards as Mael-ruithin, Dallan, and Forgaill; but, as 
it is laid down as an axiom by Ambrosio Morales that 
whatever one saint records of another is to be im- 
plicitly believed, Monsieur de Montalembert in his 
great work on the A/onks of the West—from which the 
present very interesting sketch of Saint Columba is 
extracted—has drawn his information concerning the 
saint chiefly from the works of Adamnan, the ninth 
successor of the saint in Iona and, moreover, a distant 
relation of his. Of his chronicle the author remarks 
that it “forms one of the most living, attractive, and 
authentic relics of Christian history.” Such an opin- 
ion, from so learned and brilliant a writer as M. de 
Montalembert, lends value to the record. 

A descendant of the Irish King Niall, who reigned 
supreme over the whole country, and himself by right 
of succession a legitimate aspirant to the throne, Saint 
Columba evinced early in life an inclination toward 
monastic life, and his studies were completed under 
the guidance of the Abbot Finnian, the founder and 
head of the monastery of Clonard. Before attaining 
the age of twenty-five Columba had founded thirty- 
seven monasteries in Ireland alone: 

“The most ancient and important of these foundations were situated, 
as was formerly that of St. Bridget at Kildare, in vast oak forests from 
which they took their name. ‘The first, Durrow (Dair-mach hoboreti 
camtpus), where a cross and a well bearing the name of Columba are 
still to be seen, was erected in the central region called the zdili- 
cal, or sacred middle of Ireland. The other, Derry (Voire-chalgaich 
Roberetum Calgachi), is situated in: the northern part of the island, in 
Columba’s native province, in the hollow of a bay of that sea which sep- 
arates Ireland from Scotland. After having been the Seat of a great and 
rich Catholic bishopric, it became, under its modern name of Londonderry, 
one of the principal centres of English colonization, and was in 1690 the 
bulwark of the Protestant conquest against the powerless efforts of the 
last of the Stuarts. 

The holiest and most tender sensibilities of his na- 
ture found expression in poetry, and although his songs 
were written in the oldest Irish dialect, many of them 
have come down to us in a more intelligible form, 
through which, however, the spirit of the original has 
been preserved. 

During the early part of Columba’s life, his biograph- 
er tells us that he was as much a bard asa monk, and 
that he had the “ardent, agitated, and even quarrel- 
some character of the race.” The latter quality and 
his great love of books led to serious results : 


“‘ While visiting his ancient master, Finnian, our saint found means to 
make a clandestine and hurried copy of the abbot’s psalter, by shutting 
himself up at night in the church where the psalter was deposited, light- 
ing his nocturnal work, as happened to I know not what Spanish saint, 
by the light which escaped from his left hand while he wrote with the 
right. The Abbot Finnian discovered what was going on by means of a 
curious wanderer who, attracted by that singular light, looked in through 
the keyhole, and while his face was pressed against the door had his eye 
suddenly torn out by a crane, one of those familiar birds who were per- 
mitted by the Irish monks to seek a home in their churches. Indignant 
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at what he thought a theft, Finnian claimed the copy when it was finished, 
on the ground that a copy made without permission ought to belong to the 
master of the original, seeing that the transcription is the son of the orig- 
inal book. Columba refused to give up his work, and the question was 
referred to the king in his palace at Tara.” 


Although the king was Columba’s kinsman, he pro- 
nounced against him, which so irritated the church- 
man that he caused many powerful clans to revolt 
against the monarch ; a fierce strife ensued, in which 
much blood was shed and sentence of excommunica- 
tion was pronounced upon Columba, which was, how- 
ever, withdrawn through the intervention of Brendan, 
and he was ordered to convert by his preaching “as 
many pagan souls as the number of Christians who 
had fallen in battle.” To this he willingly assented, 
and when the pious Molaise added to these conditions 
the sentence of perpetual exile from his beloved Erin, | 
Columba bowed with resignation to the heaviest blow 
which could be inflicted upon him. Accompanied by , 
twelve of his disciples he set sail for Scotland, and | 
laid the foundation of the monastic institution in Iona 
of which Dr. Johnson, who visited the island in the 


eighteenth century, says: | 


“We are now treading that illustrious island which was once the lumi- | 
nary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbari- | 
ans derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. ‘To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible if it were 
endeavored, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever with- | 
draws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future predominate over the present, advances us in the dig- | 
nity of thinking beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be such 
frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any 
ground which has beea dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue.” 

Sad and unceasing as were Columba’s regrets for 
his beloved country, now lost to him for ever, he was | 
unremitting in his labors not only for the conversion 
of pagans, but for the temporal as well as the spiritual 
improvement of all who came within his influence. | 
Mercy, which A£lfric calls the medicine of sins, humil- | 
ity, and charity were especially enjoined upon his dis- 
ciples, and although his temper in early life was vio- 
lent—even vindictive—he obtained an absolute domin- | 
ion over himself, and evinced a strength of principle 
such as has been rarely attained in the highest schools 
of philosophy, and which in a religious missionary 
inspires confidence and excites emulation. 

To judge rightly the character of Columba, it is 
necessary to consider the condition of men in his time. 
They were plunged in ignorance and barbarism, rest- | 
less, exuberant, and warlike; constantly engaged in 
strife with neighboring tribes and subject to inroads, | 
which Mr. Buckle observes are in civilized times emi- | 
grations, in barbarous ones, invasions. The teacher | 
whose task it was to subdue and bring those turbulent | 
spirits into anything like discipline required to be of 
a nature as powerful, and almost as rough, as their | 
own, and the very imperfections which St. Columba | 
strove to overcome in himself were aids in the further: | 
ance of his great mission. 

M. de Montalembert does not claim for Columba that 
perfection of character which is attributed to the gentle 
and pious souls who were the luminaries of the Church 
in later days. He says: 

“He was at the same time full of contradictions and contrasts—at once 

tender and irritable, rude and courteous, ironical and compassionate, | 
caressing and imperious, grateful and revengeful—led by pity as well as | 
by wrath, ever moved by generous passions, and among all passions fired 
to the very end of his life by two which his countrymen understand the best, 
the love of poetry and the love of country. Little inclined to melancholy 
when he had once surmounted the great sorrow of his life, which was his 
exile ; little disposed even, save toward the end, to contemplation or soli- 
tude, but trained by prayer and austerities to triumphs of evangelical ex- 
position ; despising rest, untiring in mental and manual toil; born for 
eloquence, and gifted with a voice so penetrating and sonorous that it was 
thought of afterward as one of the most miraculous gifts that he had re- 
ceived of Gop ; frank and loyal, original and powerful in his words as in 
his actions—in cloister and mission and parliament, on land and on sea, in 
Ireland as in Scotland, always swayed by the love of Gop and of his neigh- 
bor, whom it was his will and pleasure to serve with an impassioned up- 
rightness. Such was Columba. Beside the monk and missionary there 
was in him the makings of a sailor, soldier, poet, and orator. To us, look- 
ing back, he appears a personage as singular as lovable, in whom, 
through all the mists of the past, and all the cross-lights of legend, the 
man may still be recognized under the saint—a man capable and worthy 
of the supreme honor of holiness, since he knew how to subdue his incli- 
nations, his weakness, his instincts, and his passions, and to transform 
them into docile and invisible weapons for the salvation of souls and the 
glory of Gop.” 
Though less prominent than many who toiled in the 
great work of human regeneration, in an age when the 
voice of prayer was drowned by the clang of arms, 
yet among those who promoted and practised active 
piety the world has none.greater to revere than 
Columba. 
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A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De 
Witt, née Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868.—With no claims to 








those higher attributes of genius which shine forth, at rare 
intervals, in writers of fiction, Mrs. Craik has earned a well- 
merited popularity as a writer whose productions, beside being 
interesting, and often amusing, show that she is always true to 


the dictates of morality and religion. There is something, 
likewise, very charming in the willing tribute she pays to 
the merits of another lady, whom she gracefully introduces 
to English readers through the medium of her own excel- 
lent translation. Apart from the pleasure which old and 
young must derive from the present story, it is useful in cor- 
recting some erroneous impressions concerning French 
family life which many persons may have imbibed from 
reading novels ; and although no absolute teaching is aimed 
at, few persons will peruse this little book without receiving 
from it instruction as well as delight. The atmosphere of 
La Vacherie is wholesome, the life there picturesque; the 
children are affectionate, dutiful, intelligent, but never prig- 
gish ; filial love and parental devotion contribute to form a 
family picture, in setting which before her readers Mrs. 
Craik may truly be said to have rendered essential service 
to the rising generation. 

Man’s Origin and Destiny, sketched fromthe Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston in the winter of 1865-6. By $. P. Lesley, 


| etc. etc. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.—We 


have read these eleven lectures with a great deal of interest, 
partly because of the profound and universal importance of 
their subject, and partly because the lecturer exhibits unde- 
niable capacity, research, and learning. Moreover, we 
entertain a deep-seated conviction, of which our readers 
will require no assurance, of the utility of the utmost free- 
dom of discussion, even in dealing with questions whose 


| treatment is certain to offend many prejudices unless care- 


fully confined to recognized grooves. ‘That Mr. Lesley has 
given a great amount of time and no little patient thought 
to the collection and arrangement of his material for these 
lectures is evident. As summaries of the most ingenious 


| Suggestions, not to say potent arguments, against the histori- 
| cal validity of the Mosaic record, they have a certain kind 


of value. Their author possesses, too, a large share of 


| ready talent for epigram and antithesis, not often found in 


conjunction with the more solid qualities which a profitable 


| examination of so solemn a topic demands. For this very 


reason his book is an unsatisfactory one. We have not the 
least objection to Mr. Lesley’s pushing his deistical notions 
to any point he thinks proper and supporting them by any 


| arguments that his ingenuity can detect or his reason ap- 


prove ; but we do think that, considering his views as herein 
set forth run counter to the earnest persuasions of the great 
mass of Christian people, a soberer line of statement and 
illustration would have been more becoming and more use- 


ful. There may have been good at one time in treating all 
_ such matters after the fashion of Voltaire ; but if there ever 


was such a time, it has not extended to the present. There 
is plenty of latitude and toleration for outspoken discussion 
in our day; and it is not needful for freethinkers either to 
astonish or ridicule the world into giving them a hearing. 
Mr. Lesley’s style is, in our humble judgement, frequently far 
too flippant for his subject. There are plenty of things 
about which we can all, if capable, be as funny as we like, 
and no harm done ; but the origin and destiny of man are 
scarcely among them. Therefore, while acknowledging and 


| admiring Mr. Lesley’s abilities, and while owning that the 
| lecture-room has peculiar temptations, which deserve to be 


taken into consideration, we are obliged to condemn in this 
volume the peculiarities thus noted. The work would have 
attracted more attention and begotten for the author more 
respect did not these excrescences inevitably suggest a sus- 
picion of his earnestness. 

I. Albert Hastings: A Novel. By Mary Scrimzeour-Whit- 
aker. New York: Blelock & Co—lIlI. Sheltern: A 
Novel. By Christopher Coningsby. New York: The 
Same. 1868.—Amid the influx of trash which ever 
since the war has frothed over into print, A/bert Hast- 
ings rises proudly eminent as the best example yet of 
how badly a Southerner can write, yet be distinctively a 
Southerner. For prolixity, pretentiousness, utter freedom 
from excellence of any sort, and comprehensive thorough- 
ness in every branch of balderdash, it stands aloof and 
alone “wrapt in the solitude of its own originality.” 
We recommend it above everything we know to classes 
in rhetoric, as a complete though somewhat volumin- 
ous compend of what not to write and what not to read. 
After earning, we doubt not; the proud title of being the 
only person who will ever be able to say he has read it 
through, we remember just one thrilling incident, too char- 
acteristic to be forgotten. The inevitable villains, plotting 
to rob the indispensable angel of the story of her usual 
large fortune, evolve the master-stroke of fabricating a 
will anterior in date to the one under which she holds. We 
have long since forgotten whether they succeeded ; such 
genius deserved to succeed ; and we hope Mrs. Scrimzeour- 
Whitaker duly rewarded it. The book is the most compli- 
cated and desperate case of cacoéthes scribendi we ever saw 
—a garden of silliness—a curiosity of morbid literary path- 
ology—a printed vacuum. 

From such stuff we turn to respectable mediocrity with a 
sense of infinite relief. ‘Sheltern ” attains just that. It is 
the sort of book one can lay down calmly at any stage, and 
take up again without being too particular to go on from ex- 
actly where one left off. There is nothing bold, and nothing 
bad. A little force would have kept the plot from being 
commonplace, and a little constructiveness would have 
avoided arranging the scenes with that charming gradation 
that enables the mind to infer from each chapter the events 
of the next without the exertion of a guess. The author, 
though, we rather like, and think he is better than his 
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of which, quickened by pagan impulse, produced half-Christian flowers 
that bloomed with a more diffident and a sweeter smile.” 

A deeply interesting sketch of the life of Michael 
Angelo and an appreciative analysis of his works is 
closed bya minute description of his “ Last Judgement,” 
which ends thus : 

“We cease to feel the abuse of art, the aim at effect, the domination of 
mannerism ; we only see the disciple of Dante, the friend of Savonarola, 
the recluse feeding himself on the menaces of the Old Testament, the 
patriot, the stoic, the lover of justice, who bears in his heart the grief of 
his people, and who attends the funeral of Italian liberty—one who, 
amidst degraded characters and degenerate minds, alone survives and 
daily becomes sadder, passing nine years at this immense work, his soul 
filled with thoughts of the Supreme Judge, and listening beforehand to 
the thunders of the last day.” 

Palaces, churches, catacombs, and fountains all 
pass in review, and to each is given an individual de- 
scription. After numerous details regarding society 
and politics, the state of minds, and the future of 
Catholicism, M. Taine concludes the volume in these 
words : 

“If Italy for three centuries subsided into decay and servitude, it is 
because she did not repudiate municipal and Roman traditions, She 
is casting them off at this moment; she comprehends that in order to 


of a Sensitive Second-rate Poet : “Genius does what it 
must, and Talent does what it can.” He nowhere 
impresses us with that sense of spontaneity and im- 
pulse which bubbles all through the poems of Keats 
and Shelley, and makes Mr.Tennyson the authorat once 
of Ask me no More and The Spiteful Letter. Vf Mr. 
Lytton’s muse not often stoops from her easy middle 
| flight, even seldomer does she climb into the fathom- 
less serene to be “a sightless song.” We look in vain. 
through his verses for those electric flashes of truth 
that set blazing the prism of nature with the sunbeam 
of a word: we look in vain for those subtle touches of 
human sympathy that thrill a chord in every human 
/heart. Mr. Lytton is too versatile to be great and 
too impressionable to be original. His impressibility 
indeed is such as to expose him, unjustly we think, 
to the charge of plagiarism. His mind takes in all 
poetic influences as the collodionized plate of the da- 
guerreotypist receives the picture which is set before 
it, and his natural force of intellect is not sufficient to 
amalgamate and combine into a uniform and charac- 











maintain herself erect by the side of great military monarchies, she herself 
must become a great military monarchy ; that the old Latin system has 
produced and prolonged her weakness ; that in the world, as it now is, an 
assemblage of petty states, blessed and manceuvred by a cosmopolitan 
prince, belongs to its powerful neighbors desirous of making use of it or of 
taking possession of it. She recognizes that the two prerogatives which 
constitute her pride are the two sources whence flow her misery; that 
municipal independence and pontifical sovereignty, emancipative in the 
middle ages, are pernicious in modern times ; that the institutions which 
protected her against the invaders of the thirteenth century delivered her 
over to the invaders of the nineteenth ; that if she no longer desires to re- 
main a promenade for the idle, a spectacle for the curious, a seminary of 
chanters, a salon for sigisbes, an antechamber for parasites, she must be- 
come an army of soldiers, a corporation of manufacturers, a laboratory for 
savans, and a people of laborers. In this transformation so vast, she 
finds her stimulus in the souvenir of past evils and in the contagion of 
European civilization. And this is much: is it sufficient?” 


We cannot close these remarks without brief men- 
tion of the admirable manner in which Mr. Durand has 
performed his task as translator, and expressing appre- 
ciation of his able rendering of this interesting and 
valuable work: 








CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS.* 

R. LYTTON appears for the first time in his 

own proper name before a somewhat curious, a 
somewhat expectant, and, therefore, exacting public. 
It is some years since the critics last sharpened their 
pens over the pseudo-sentimentalities and sickly sor- 
rows of Lucile, and the poet’s silence has now been 
long enough to make possible, what his artistic age 
has seemed to make probable, such an advance in art, 
such a maturity of thought, such an increase of judge- 
ment, such a growth in vigor of imagination, as, if they 
come not now, we need scarcely hereafter look for ; 
for Mr. Lytton may fairly be said to have reached that 
turning-point in his career which must make or mar 
it—when the poet steps from the gracious twilight of 
promise into the cruel noon of performance ; when, with 
all his powers chastened and regulated by experience, 
he sets upon his work the impress of his final capa- 
bilities, and gives us the measure of his poetic excel- 
lence. Of course we do not mean to say that after 
this there is to be no improvement, no nearer progress 
toward perfection ; but, usually, at a man’s prime he 
gives us a glimpse of the greatest that he is capable 
of attaining, the mercury of his genius leaps, if only 
for a moment, to that height upon the scale that must 
thereafter be the standard of his worth. henceforth 
his journey is usually level at best, if not downward. 
Mr. Tennyson reached his table-land in Jz Me- 
moriam, Mr. Browning in his Alen and Women, Mr. 
Arnold in his Zhyrsis; neither has ever climbed 
higher, and one, at least, seems to have fallen irrecov- 


teristic style these reminiscences of greater poets. 
We detect in his honey the flavor of every flower that 
yielded it, but the resemblance is usually in the form, 
seldom in the language or the thought. Of course a 
poet’s style is as much his property as his words or his 
ideas, but its imitation is, more than any other form of 
plagiarism, unconscious and unavoidable. The critic, 
moreover, is apt to be deceived as to its enormity, and 
to confuse a resemblance of metrical form with a re- 
semblance of ideas. A poem, for example, cast in Mr. 
Swinburne’s sonorous double-rhymed anapzests, or 
Mr. Browning’s asthmatic and broken-backed hex- 
ameters, suggests the poet who has familiarized it so 
strongly as to make the inference of grosser plagiar- 
ism as forcible as it is often unjust. Mr. Lytton in this 
respect is particularly unfortunate, for he has imitated 
the manner of almost every living poet, without appar- 
ently finding in any sufficient excellence whereon to 
form his own; but so far as our own limited reading 
justifies the assertion, we acquit him of any actual 
theft of matter. 

Yet if Mr. Lytton cannot give us inspiration or any 
great degree of originality, he gives at least what 
many greater poets have often failed to give, a clear 
and graphic conception of his subject, a conscientious 
study, a careful arrangement, an artistic developement 
of details, and just that amount of curious learning 
which leaves him command of unusual themes, without 
too greatly tasking the acquirements or insulting the 
vanity of his more cultivated readers. Of all literary 
artifices, he is thoroughly master, sometimes unpleasant- 
ly obtruding his expertness, as in his occasional use of 
sesquipedalian superlatives, his frequent use of com- 
pound phrases, and his terminal abruptness—a trick 
which he nowhere introduces so effectively as in the 
fine poem called Licinzus. He enters better into sit- 
uations than into motives, so that his chronicles are 
better than his characters, and his narrative style is 
superior to his didactic. His metaphysical poems, 
indeed, we find tedious, and we recommend no reader, 
not passionately fond of the fantastic puerilities of 
Neoplatonism, or the elaborate inanities of German 
mysticism, to waste much time on Zhe Scroll, or the 
long dramatic poem entitled Orval, or The Fool of 
Time. Yet even in these there are passages worth 
reading ; as, in the former, the description of earth’s rise 
from chaos ; and in the latter, one or two of the songs, 
of which the first especially, beginning, “ The Spirit 
that shepherds and feeds,” is full of metrical beauty. 
But though Mr. Lytton’s philosophy is not his strong 








erably into the valley of humiliation. It seemed just 
to expect that in his present volume Mr. Lytton would 
not only show an advance on his previous works, but 
such an advance as should enable us to fix with some 
certainty his rank as a poet. 

And Chronicles and Characters appears to meet both 
these expectations, in fulfilling many of the antici- 
pations of his friends and disappointing most of his 
enemies. Only the most prejudiced critic can deny 


point, we do not wish to be understood as denying him 
entirely the possession of intellectual force. What- 
ever he may think himself, he is imaginative rather 
than thoughtful, a dreamer rather than a thinker, but 
that he can be both is fully shown, we think, in this 
noble passage from A ¢/anféis, altogether, to our mind, 
the finest in the book: 


“We, clinging to the present in our fear 
To front the future, miss the joy of both. 





that it shows in every artistic requirement a very per- 
ceptible and considerable step from the crude splen- 
dors and unhealthy fantasies of his earlier poems, 
and that it establishes beyond cavil his claim to rank, 
not indeed among first-rate poets—perhaps in a strict 
decision not even in the second class—but certainly 
well up in the third. If Mr. Lytton be not a man of 
genius, he is certainly a man of incontestable talent, 
of wide and varied culture, of graceful if not sound 
erudition. He does not seem to us a man of genius, 
judged by his own rule, as set forth in one of the best of 
the shorter poems in the present volume, Last Words 
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We praise the past with praises insincere, 
For what its loudest eulogists are loth 
To emulate ; whose supercilious sloth 

Plays off, with hollow commendations drear, 
The virtues and the valors that have ceased 
To shape the conduct of mankind’s career 
Against whatever lives in living breast 
Of virtue and of valor, striving heve, 

And striving zow, to help man’s imminent need, 
And honor passéd worth by present deed. 

We chuckle when they fall, who fight—or sink, 
Who soar—or stumble, who strain forward still, 
We know not what to do, nor what to think, 
Save only to do nothing, and think ill 

Ofall things done. We peep about the brink 
Of the full-flowing river of Time, until 

Some waning moon’s wan influence, to fulfil 
Our feeble hope, do chance to suck and shrink 
The torrent wave we have not strength nor skill 
Kither to pass or turn what way we will. 




















The winds of change afflict us. What to-day 
We tether tight to-morrow whirls away. 

That which our faith affirms our fear denies. 
Our conscience cries to our convenience, Nay. 
The tides of things are flowing otherwise 

Than with their wills on whom our doubt relies, 
Their prophesying fate’s fierce facts gainsay, 
And Time’s swift wisdom their slow wit belies, 
Whose master is unmerciful surprise, 

And their sad task imposs:ble delay.” 

Surely these are lines that no poet need be ashamed 
to have written, and that Mr. Lytton needs only to 
equal, and keep equalling, to win a prouder place in the 
world’s brief roll of poets than we have ventured to 
assign him. But of such lines his volumes yield not 
many examples, though these, from which we have 
already quoted above, in the Last Words are nearly 
as good : 

“ Comfort me not. For if aught be worse than failure from overstress 
Of a life’s prime purpose, it is 2o sit down content with a little success. 
Talk not of genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 

Genius does what it must, and ‘Talent does what it can.” 

Plagiarist or not, only a poet writes thus, and many 

poets have made reputations on worse materials. But 

here, we think, Mr. Lytton surpasses himself; he fails 
in sustained effort at unwonted heights, and his average, 
by which after all we must determine his actual stand- 
ing, is far below. Lzcznzus, in the third book, seems to 
us, on the whole, the best specimen of Mr. Lytton’s 
powers. The conception is original and happy, the 
treatment delicate and skilful, and the conclusion ex- 
tremely artistic. It is not unnatural that such a char- 
acter as Licinius is represented to be, influenced by 
such motives and on the eve of battle with 

— “the Sign 
Of that new creed proclaimed by Constantine,” 
should have such a vision as is here ascribed to him, 
wherein the hated doctrines of the new creed, heard and 
hated but still remembered, fusing in the mysterious 
alchemy of sleep with all old faiths and scarce-be- 
lieved beliefs, all doubts of the past, all discontents of 
the present, all fears of the future, might put into the 
mouth of Apollo the renunciation of man’s homage 
and his own loyalty which so move the old Roman’s 
scorn. The transfiguration of the pagan love, too, 
however inconsistent with classic notions, into the 
suggested Christ of the new religion, seems to us 
finely contrasted with the old man’s utter despair at 
the total wreck of his life’s convictions. The conclusion 
must be the last of our quotations. Gradually the 
Olympians, after wreathing the cross with flowers, 
fade and vanish : 
“ Love, only, staid. 
Yet Love’s self changed. Whose form, expanding, seemed, 
To him on whose awed gaze its glory beamed, 
To absorb into itself all things that were. 
Heaven’s farthest stars were glittering in his hair : 
All winds of heaven his breathings loosed or bound : 
His voice became an ever-murmuring sound, 
The sound of generations of mankind: 
Shat in his hand, the nations hummed : Time twined 
About his feet its creeping growths which took 
From him the life-sap of the leaves that shook 
Light shadow from his glory. 
Vil. 

Mute with awe, 
And lost in light, Licinius mused. He saw 
His own life suddenly, as when, through rain 
And streaming tempest, on/a blasted plain, 
An inst LL strikes. 





VIII. 
Even then, 
Even while the vision broadened on his ken, 
A sudden trumpet sounded, as in scorn, 
From the dark camps. 


It was the battle morn.” 

The Siege of Constantinople is told with animation 
and spirit, and the merits of Zhe Apple of Life are 
familiar to most of our readers. The imitations and 
translations are almost uniformly good, as we should 
expect them to be from Mr. Lytton’s command of lan- 
guage and the very impressibility which is so danger- 
ous to him in original poetry ; Ze Battle of Kossovo, 
from the Servian, is one of the finest ballads we have 
ever read. 

We should have been glad to say more and to quote 
more of a book that has many claims on critical ad- 
miration, and not the least that it shows the gradual 
emancipation of its author from the morbid literary 
influences that enthralled his youth. Here and there 
are still traces of the prurient yet timorous sensuousness 
that pushed a sickly blossom through his early poems, 
and Fatima and Mehmed is a curious example of how 
far a voluptuous picture can be suggested without a 
single indelicate allusion by subtle arrangement of de- 
tail. But, with all its faults and all its shortcomings, 
Mr. Lytton’s new book is a more thoughtful, a more 
imaginative, a manlier book than any he has hitherto 
written, and we welcome it as an accession to our lit- 
erature. If it is not such as Mr. Tennyson or Mr. 
Browning would have written, it contains much that 





would have done no discredit to either ; and for the 
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rest, the mocking-bird’s music is as pleasant in its way 
as the nightingale’s. 








ST. COLUMBA, APOSTLE OF CALEDONIA.* 


N an age when the monastic ideal was lofty and 

grand ; when St. Benedict, whose statutes remain 
to this day a living code written on the hearts of mul- 
titudes, was gathering into the cells of Monte Casino 
all in whom he could discover marks of a genuine vo- 
cation and converting the pagans in his immediate 
vicinity, St. Columba, with equal zeal though less 
widely spread fame, was busied in the great work of 
founding a central conventual establishment in the 
sequestered island of Iona, which, under his fostering 
care, became a seat of piety and learning whence men 
issued forth to preach the gospel and convert the 
neighboring idolaters to Christianity. ‘He was,” 
says Bede, “the first teacher of the Catholic faith to 
the Picti north of the mountains, and the first that 
built a monastery in the islands of Hia, which was 
long held venerable by the numerous nations of the 
Scoti and the Picti.” He explored the wild regions 
beyond the Grampian Hills, where no missionary had 
ever ventured, impressing all who encountered him 
with astonishment and awe by his fervor and intrepid- 
ity and still more by his sincerity, of which his life 
displayed such painful but indubitable proof. He lived 
in times when monastic institutions became eminently 
useful; they were the homes of the studious, the 
refuge for the weak, asylums for the broken in spirit ; 
they were the only schools of education, or what 
might be considered education in those semi-barbaric 
times, and in their sacred enclosures manuscripts of 
rare value, inexhaustible stores of learning and re- 
search, and historic records were preserved for happier 
and more peaceful generations. 

Irish historians, Moore and Donovan and others, af- 
ford us fragmentary records of the life of Saint Colum- 
ba, and his memory is preserved in the relics of such 
bards as Mael-ruithin, Dallan, and Forgaill; but, as 
it is laid down as an axiom by Ambrosio Morales that 
whatever one saint records of another is to be im- 
plicitly believed, Monsieur de Montalembert in his 
great work on the A/onks of the West—from which the 
present very interesting sketch of Saint Columba is 
extracted—has drawn his information concerning the 
saint chiefly from the works of Adamnan, the ninth 
successor of the saint in Iona and, moreover, a distant 
relation of his. Of his chronicle the author remarks 
that it “forms one of the most living, attractive, and 
authentic relics of Christian history.” Such an opin- 
ion, from so learned and brilliant a writer as M. de 
Montalembert, lends value to the record. 

A descendant of the Irish King Niall, who reigned 
supreme over the whole country, and himself by right 
of succession a legitimate aspirant to the throne, Saint 
Columba evinced early in life an inclination toward 
monastic life, and his studies were completed under 
the guidance of the Abbot Finnian, the founder and 
head of the monastery of Clonard. Before attaining 
the age of twenty-five Columba had founded thirty- 
seven monasteries in Ireland alone: 





“The most ancient and important of these foundations were situated, 
as was formerly that of St. Bridget at Kildare, in vast oak forests from 
which they took their name. The first, Durrow (Dair-mach hoboreti 
campus), where a cross and a well bearing the name of Columba are 
still to be seen, was erected in the central region called the zsdili- 
cal, or sacred middle of Ireland. The other, Derry (Voire-chalgaich 
Roberetum Calgachi), is situated in the northern part of the island, in 
Columba’s native province, in the hollow of a bay of that sea which sep- 
arates Ireland from Scotland. After having been the Seat of a great and 
rich Catholic bishopric, it became, under its modern name of Londonderry, 
one of the principal centres of English colonization, and was in 1690 the 
bulwark of the Protestant conquest against the powerless efforts of the 
last of the Stuarts. 


The holiest and most tender sensibilities of his na- 
ture found expression in poetry, and although his songs 
were written in the oldest Irish dialect, many of them 
have come down to us in a more intelligible form, 
through which, however, the spirit of the original has 
been preserved. 

During the early part of Columba’s life, his biograph- 
er tells us that he was as much a bard asa monk, and 
that he had the “ardent, agitated, and even quarrel- 
some character of the race.” The latter quality and 
his great love of books led to serious results : 


“While visiting his ancient master, Finnian, our saint found means to 
make a clandestine and hurried copy of the abbot’s psalter, by shutting 
himself up at night in the church where the psalter was deposited, light- 
ing his nocturnal work, as happened to I know not what Spanish saint, 
by the light which escaped from his left hand while he wrote with the 
right. The Abbot Finnian discovered what was going on by means of a 
curious wanderer who, attracted by that singular light, looked in through 
the keyhole, and while his face was pressed against the door had his eye 
suddenly torn out by a crane, one of those familiar birds who were per- 
mitted by the Irish monks to seek a home in their churches. Indignant 





* Saint Columba, Apostle of Caledonia. By the Count de Monta 
lembert. New York: ‘he Catholic Publication Society. 1863. 


at what he thought a theft, Finnian claimed the copy when it was finished, 
on the ground that a copy made without permission ought to belong to the 
master of the original, seeing that the transcription is the son of the orig- 
inal book. Columba refused to give up his work, and the question was 
referred to the king in his palace at Tara.” 


Although the king was Columba’s kinsman, he pro- | 
nounced against him, which so irritated the church- | 
man that he caused many powerful clans to revolt 
against the monarch ; a fierce strife ensued, in which 
much blood was shed and sentence of excommunica- | 
tion was pronounced upon Columba, which was, how- 
ever, withdrawn through the intervention of Brendan, | 
and he was ordered to convert by his preaching “as 
many pagan souls as the number of Christians who 
had fallen in battle.” To this he willingly assented, 
and when the pious Molaise added to these conditions | 
the sentence of perpetual exile from his beloved Erin, | 
Columba bowed with resignation to the heaviest blow | 
which could be inflicted upon him. Accompanied by | 
twelve of his disciples he set sail for Scotland, and | 
laid the foundation of the monastic institution in Iona | 
of which Dr. Johnson, who visited the island in the 
eighteenth century, says: 

“We are now treading that illustrious island which was once the lumi- 
nary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbari- 
ans derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible if it were 
endeavored, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever with- 
draws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the dis- j 
tant, or the future predominate over the present, advances us in the dig- | 
nity of thinking beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be such 
frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue.” 

Sad and unceasing as were Columba’s regrets for 
his beloved country, now lost to him for ever, he was | 
uaremitting in his labors not only for the conversion | 
of pagans, but for the temporal as well as the spiritual 
improvement of all who came within his influence. | 
Mercy, which A£lfric calls the medicine of sins, humil- | 
ity, and charity were especially enjoined upon his dis- | 
ciples, and although his temper in early life was vio- 
lent—even vindictive—he obtained an absolute domin- | 
ion over himself, and evinced a strength of principle 
such as has been rarely attained in the highest schools 
of philosophy, and which in a religious missionary 
inspires confidence and excites emulation. 

To judge rightly the character of Columba, it is 
necessary to consider the condition of men in his time. 
They were plunged in ignorance and barbarism, rest- 
less, exuberant, and warlike; constantly engaged in 
strife with neighboring tribes and subject to inroads, | 
which Mr. Buckle observes are in civilized times emi- 
grations, in barbarous ones, invasions. The teacher | 
whose task it was to subdue and bring those turbulent 
spirits into anything like discipline required to be of 


a nature as powerful, and almost as rough, as their | 
own, and the very imperfections which St. Columba | 
strove to overcome in himself were aids in the further- | 
ance of his great mission. | 
M. de Montalembert does not claim for Columba that | 
perfection of character which is attributed to the gentle 
and pious souls who were the luminaries of the Church 
in later days. He says: | 


“He was at the same time full of contradictions and contrasts—at once 
tender and irritable, rude and courteous, ironical and compassionate, | 
caressing and imperious, grateful and revengeful—led by pity as well as | 
by wrath, ever moved by generous passions, and among all passions fired | 
to the very end of his life by two which his countrymen understand the best, | 
the love of poetry and the love of country. Little inclined to melancholy | 
when he had once surmounted the great sorrow of his life, which was his 
exile ; little disposed even, save toward the end, to contemplation or soli- 
tude, but trained by prayer and austerities to triumphs of evangelical ex- 
position ; despising rest, untiring in mental and manual toil; born for 
eloquence, and gifted with a voice so penetrating and sonorous that it was 
thought of afterward as one of the most miraculous gifts that he had re- 
ceived of Gop ; frank and loyal, original and powerful in his words as in 
his actions—in cloister and mission and parliament, on land and on sea, in 
Ireland as in Scotland, always swayed by the love of Gop and of his neigh- 
bor, whom it was his will and pleasure to serve with an impassioned up- 
rightness. Such was Columba. Beside the monk and missionary there 
was in him the makings of a sailor, soldier, poet, and orator. To us, look- 
ing back, he appears a personage as singular as lovable, in whom, 
through all the mists of the past, and all the cross-lights of legend, the 
man may still be recognized under the saint—a man capable and worthy 
of the supreme honor of holiness, since he knew how to subdue his incli- 
nations, his weakness, his instincts, and his passions, and to transform 
them into docile and invisible weapons for the salvation of souls and the 
glory of Gop.” 


Though less prominent than many who toiled in the 
great work of human regeneration, in an age when the 
voice of prayer was drowned by the clang of arms, 
yet among those who promoted and practised active 
piety the world has none .greater to revere than 
Columba. 
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FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De 
Witt, née Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868.—With no claims to 
those higher attributes of genius which shine forth, at rare 
intervals, in writers of fiction, Mrs. Craik has earned a well- | 
merited popularity asa writer whose productions, beside being 

















interesting, and often amusing, show that she is always true to 


the dictates of morality and religion. There is something, 
likewise, very charming in the willing tribute she pays to 
the merits of another lady, whom she gracefully introduces 
to English readers through the medium of her own excel- 
lent translation. Apart from the pleasure which old and 
young must derive from the present story, it is useful in cor- 
recting some erroneous impressions concerning French 
family life which many persons may have imbibed from 
reading novels ; and although no absolute teaching is aimed 
at, few persons will peruse this little book without receiving 
from it instruction as well as delight. The atmosphere of 
La Vacherie is wholesome, the life there picturesque ; the 
children are affectionate, dutiful, intelligent, but never prig- 
gish ; filial love and parental devotion contribute to form a 
family picture, in setting which before her readers Mrs. 
Craik may truly be said to have rendered essential service 
to the rising generation. ‘ 

Man’s Origin and Destiny, sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences,in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston in the winter of 1865-6. By . P. Lesley, 
etc.,etc. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.—We 
have read these eleven lectures with a great deal of interest, 
partly because of the profound and universal importance of 
their subject, and partly because the lecturer exhibits unde- 


|niable capacity, research, and learning. Moreover, we 
‘entertain a deep-seated conviction, of which our readers 


will require no assurance, of the utility of the utmost free- 


| dom of discussion, even in dealing with questions whose 
| treatment is certain to offend many prejudices unless care- 


fully confined to recognized grooves. ‘That Mr. Lesley has 
given a great amount of time and no little patient thought 
to the collection and arrangement of his material for these 
lectures is evident. As summaries of the most ingenious 


| suggestions, not to say potent arguments, against the histori- 


cal validity of the Mosaic record, they have a certain kind 
of value. Their author possesses, too, a large share of 


| ready talent for epigram and antithesis, not often found in 


conjunction with the more solid qualities which a profitable 
examination of so solemn atopic demands. For this very 
reason his book is an unsatisfactory one. We have not the 
least objection to Mr. Lesley’s pushing his deistical notions 
to any point he thinks proper and supporting them by any 
arguments that his ingenuity can detect or his reason ap- 
prove ; but we do think that, considering his views as herein 
set forth run counter to the earnest persuasions of the great 


, mass of Christian people, a soberer line of statement and 
| illustration would have been more becoming and more use- 


ful. There may have been good at one time in treating all 


_ such matters after the fashion of Voltaire ; but if there ever 
| was such a time, it has not extended to the present. There 


is plenty of latitude and toleration for outspoken discussion 
in our day; and it is not needful for freethinkers either to 
astonish or ridicule the world into giving them a hearing. 
Mr. Lesley’s style is, in our humble judgement, frequently far 
too flippant for his subject. There are plenty of things 
about which we can all, if capable, be as funny as we like, 


, and no harm done ; but the origin and destiny of man are 
| scarcely among them. Therefore, while acknowledging and 
| admiring Mr. Lesley’s abilities, and while owning that the 


lecture-room has peculiar temptations, which deserve to be 
taken into consideration, we are obliged to condemn in this 
volume the peculiarities thus noted. The work would have 
attracted more attention and begotten for the author more 
respect did not these excrescences inevitably suggest a sus- 
Picion of his earnestness. 


I. Albert Hastings: A Novel. By Mary Scrimzeour-Whit- 
aker. New York: Blelock & Co—ZJI. Sheltern: A 
Novel. By Christopher Coningsby. New York: The 
Same. 1868.—Amid the influx of trash which ever 
since the war has frothed over into print, A/bert Hast- 
ings rises proudly eminent as the best example yet of 
how badly a Southerner can write, yet be distinctively a 
Southerner. For prolixity, pretentiousness, utter freedom 
from excellence of any sort, and comprehensive thorough- 
ness in every branch of balderdash, it stands aloof and 


|alone “wrapt in the solitude of its own originality.” 


We recommend it above everything we know to classes 
in rhetoric, as a complete though somewhat volumin- 
ous compend of what not to write and what not to read. 
After earning, we doubt not; the proud title of being the 
only person who will ever be able to say he has read it 
through, we remember just one thrilling incident, too char- 
acteristic to be forgotten. The inevitable villains, plotting 
to rob the indispensable angel of the story of her usual 
large fortune, evolve the master-stroke of fabricating a 
will azterior in date to the one under which she holds. We 
have long since forgotten whether they succeeded ; such 
genius deserved to succeed ; and we hope Mrs. Scrimzeour- 
Whitaker duly rewarded it. The book is the most compli- 
cated and desperate case of cacoéthes scribendi we ever saw 
—a garden of silliness—a curiosity of morbid literary path- 
ology—a printed vacuum. 

From such stuff we turn to respectable mediocrity with a 
sense of infinite relief. ‘‘Sheltern ” attains just that. It is 
the sort of book one can lay down calmly at any stage, and 
take up again without being too particular to go on from ex- 
actly where one left off. There is nothing bold, and nothing 
bad. A little force would have kept the plot from being 
commonplace, and a little constructiveness would have 


| avoided arranging the scenes with that charming gradation 


that enables the mind to infer from each chapter the events 
of the next without the exertion of a guess. The author, 
though, we rather like, and think he is better than his 
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novels. He has missed his bent this time, that is all. But. lately mentioned, such vulgar and foolish self-assertion organized in 1845, and ans its SR: 
he writes tolerably correct English, rather easily and could be stopped. But to those who investigate the matter popular apathy was such that for eg —_ years it has on 
smoothly, and with dreamy touches of culture that both of their descent honestly it may at first cause some dismay extinct. Now, however, the gre fe) gene ~— in 
argue and promise. We should commend him to some more to read Mr. Whitmore’s conclusion that “it is safest to as- wealth and social condition has or — as “4 justi fut 

contemplative form of composition—essays, perhaps, or ' sume that any given family here is of descended from any revival, and its original peers t € ~ saac agers 
blank verse on very abstract topics—and if he must try distinguished English family of the same name now flour- by his will carta stereotype ong inclu _~ _ ce “a 
another novel, only suggest that he will find a plot, a char- ishing.” Still, the hope of tracing one’s descent is byno Grace Aguilar’s omnes: - pried sig pointnd 

acter or two, and a little life to be useful and pleasing in- | means as remote as might be supposed. We can scarcely executors should approve which s ould | ‘ 

novations, | credit his statement that “nine-tenths of our citizens can within five years. The present proposition is to incorporate 
| prove their descent for eight generations ;” but there is no one under the laws of New York or Pennsylvania, with its 

BOOKS RECEIVED. ; reason to doubt the assurance that “the great attention headquarters either in New York or Puilaceiphes. , 
| which has been given of late to genealogy will render a Mr. E. STEIGER has commenced the publication in this 
Levrotpt & Hont, New York.—The Myths of the New World. By easy for nearly every descendant of the first settlers to country of Zhe Workshop, the edition in English of the Ger- 
conepeelgwmaneny econ tg “Deged ial | trace his pedigree to the emigrant hither.” This once done, ' man monthly Die Gewerbehalle, edited by Professor W. Bau- 
moved Wainer? B Speed Page” DoD, RSE PGS Fast if, as is usually the case, the family was from Great Britain, mer and I. Schnorr with assistants, and published simultane- 
American edition. Pp. xiv., 189. 1868. : , the ancestry can frequently be traced back indefinitely. The | ously in German, French, and English. The three num- 
—— Brotusrs, Boston.—Where is the City? circular of the St. James’s Heraldic and Genealogical Of- pers before us justify our speaking in terms of the highest 
Moone & Nims, Troy.—The Magnet Stories: One Day’s Weaving. fice gives assurance that the possession of slight clues con- | eulogy of the beauty of the periodical, of the thorough 
thought of educated artists evinced in the reading matter, 


By Linda valmer. Pp. 303. 1868. 
and of the exquisite execution both of the varied designs 











Pp. viii, 349. 


: : : -" cerning three or even two successive generations back of 
es eB, B; merely By James Baird rq le — the present will give the requisite material for bridging the 1 A 
Ticknor & Frevps, Boston.—Christmas Books, and Sketches by Boz. , difficult chasm back to the end of the seventeenth century and of the detailed working drawings for artisans—archi- 
The Poems of John Godfrey Saxe. Complete in one volume | whence “there is comparatively little difficulty in carrying it tects, builders, furniture makers, carvers, sculptors, design- 
Pp. xii., 455. 1868. : zi "upward almost indefinitely, provided the family was entitled eys, engravers, founders, and metal workers of all sorts— 
Hyrp & Houcutox, New York.—King Sham, and other Atrocities in | to bear arms during the time the ‘ heralds’ visitations’ were _ 
bel ag dy gay ead ag _made, which was from the reign of Henry the Eighth to | workmen of every sort who have to dowith art. For them, 
sachusetts. Pp. xii., 211. 1868. | that of the second James.” | as well as for all who have homes to ornament or who ap- 
J. "Ws Ee bale er et teen sencemming ‘Tue Central Park, one might think, scarcely needs to  preciate beauty for itself, any one number may afford sug- 
from the Original Latin, by K. Norman Foster. 7 : 
Ww Ft : New York as well as any who visit it. But the commis- while its effect upon the useful arts, so far as it makes it- 
ar. By William Schouler. Pp. xiv., 670. 1868. x & — R 4 % eae A b ost beneficial. In one or two of the 
D. Appieton & Co., New York.—The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Sioners’ report, which has just been issued, illustrated with self exerted, must be m ‘ 
Scott, Bart., with a Life of the Author. Pp. 647. 1868. photographic representations of some of the most attractive designs which are offered, apparently with approval, we 
G. W. Carteton & Co., New York.—Fairfax; or, The Master cf 


By Charles Dickens. Lllustrated. Pp. 552. 1868. 
8 workers in glass and pottery and textile fabrics ; in fine, for 
Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew, as Governor of Mas- 
Pp. 340. 1868. have its claims urged upon the admiration of the people of gestions worth far more than the yearly subscription price, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston.—A History of Massachusetts in the Civil 
, ri j i in the fancy we discern a taste for the florid even to tawdriness ; 
Greenaway Court, a Chronicle of the Valley of the Shenandoah. By features, with ee of the projected improvements in the y 


John Estea Cook, author of The Virginia Comedians, etc. Pp. vii. Park and the upper end of the island, and with full details of , but in general the ornamentation 1s admirable, 
~~ a the progress made during the last year, and of further pro-| EENGLIsH OPERA, under the skilful management of Miss 
James Miter, New York.—Vathek: An Arabian Tale. By William 


spective additions, is highly comfortable and reassuring. It Caroline Richings, has flourished, during the past week, at 
Beckford, Esq., with Notes Critical and Explanatory. “ Pp. 207. is not only good to know that in New York public works | the French Theatre in a way to make us half believe that 
1868. . . 2 ° | . a s 4 
{ y yith- | y era Bouffe has lin- 
Hanren & Baotunes, New York.—The Old World in ts New Face. | ™* be carried on with thoroughness and efficiency, and with | something of the prestige won by Op 7 iffe 
By Henry W. Bellows. Vol. 1, Pp. 454. 1858. | out jobbery, but there is real pleasure in such evidence as | gered behind to bless its not over-fortunate successor. 
PAMPHLETS. 


| the report affords that the possible humanizing and refining Many of the best operas in Miss Richings’s repertoire were 
ma <5 > poms, New York.—Only ‘Temper: A Novel. By Mrs. influences of such a public pleasure-ground are thoroughly given to fair houses; and if we may take the performances of 
. J. Newby. p. 123. 


y eit inc ; ri ? iterions, with enough care 
D. Arrietox & Co., New York.—Waverley ‘Novelo—Rob Roy: A apprehended by those who have it in charge ; that they will Sonnambula and Faust as criterions, reg 
Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Pp. 191. 


| be developed, on the one part with ungrudging liberality, | and excellence to deserve the success they achieve. The 
z ro Perenen & yong Philadelphia.—F ortunes of Nigel. By great natural advantages, and with individual good will and | chorus is unusually good, and more attractive-looking than 
ir alter Scott. Dd. 139. 


The Picnic Papers. By Charles Dickens and Others. Pp. 172, | C0-Operation, on the other with thorough taste and diligence, ' most choruses are. Can any one explain the reason, by the 
We have received the Superintendent’s Report of Inebriates’ Home for 


; with an economy that never descends into scrimping, and | way, that opera choristers are invariably so hideous? Is it 
ny gg Roni hen with an enlightened readiness to avail itself of all attainable | the old moral of the peacock and the nightingale? Miss 
Mr. A. M,. ens; i entary = - . ° . <a “= . gray . } 
ination of Breech-loading Muntary Small Arms; The Catalogue of the , aids, tempered with a caution and discrimination that avoid | Richings, of course, sang admirably, and acted charmingly 
ay “re yO ain pedited andl ne a a Ad commitment to any measures that may become embarrassing | enough to redeem greater dulness than Mr. Bernard’s, and a 

e have also received current numbers o! arper’s Magazine, Demo- a 3 . e whi | : ~ ’ is 

rest’s Monthly Magazine, ‘The New Eclectic, ew York "Gook Words, | 45 precedents, T here are, to be sure, circumstances which | faultier manner than Mr. Campbell S. If this latter gentle- 

ee Fg penton ; Tne ng me a of Horticulture, The occasion regret, especially that the Secretaries of the Army ' man could be induced to study articulation long enough to 

shurch Monthiy, Boston; Scoit’s Monthy ) agazine, Atianta, Ga. ; ' r a e : \ : : ‘ : . 

Proceedings of tne Essex fustitute, Saiem, Mass. ; ‘he Galaxy, Putnam's and the Navy should have refused to permit the government ' enable him to sing less Spica if he had a soft potato in his 

Magazine, L ee Workshop, Nos. 1, 2, 3, Ihe Catholic World, Riverside bands to take part in the musical performances which have mouth, we should find it a gratifying improvement. It is 

Mag 5 aNew Kk; Lhe A nt Ss N fork; ‘he 2. i i i is 

Magazine, | deat | si ne A . Fame iol and New York; The been so thoroughly appreciated. But, on the other hand, | only fair to say that this censure does not apply to his Me- 
there are many more numerous causes for gratification—the phistopheles, which he sings and acts extremely well. Mr. 


_ ie gifts of fine statuary, and of specimens of the animal and and Mrs. Seguin also deserve favorable mention. On the 
TABLE-TALK. vegetable kingdom, very numerous and many of them rare | whole the performances have been very creditable, and, we 
| or otherwise valuable ; the various expedients by which the trust, sufficiently remunerative to encourage Miss Richings 


, ornamentation of the Park is made to contribute to the pur- | to repeat her experiment. 
there is perhaps felt in this country all the stronger’ suits of the naturalist and other men of science, as well as 


. - Sgr : 4 : WE are assured by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, the Ameri- 
interest for the reason that there is little opportunity for its the education of the masses; the erection of handsome can publishers of Mr. William Morris’s Larthly Paradise, 
public manifestation, so that those who do make a study of buildings, both by the Park authorities and by individuals. | that we were inexact in stating last week, on the authority 
them have a bond of sympathy in their pursuit of a branch’ An evidence of the popularity of the Park is afforded by the | o¢ Mr. Morris’s letter to Zhe Atheneum, that that “poem 
of knowledge essentially exclusive in its character. Those | number of visitors—notwithstanding the difficulties of ap- | 


ho doubt the exis . . | 2P- | would not appear for some time.” What Mr. Morris did 
who doubt t ¢ existence among us of extensive enquiry and’ proach for those who have not horses, there were during | write was that the illustrated edition would not appear for 
large results in the matter, because they have encountered | last year 7,228,855, of whom 2,9 

no evidences of them, may satisfy themselves by an examin- 


98,770 were pedestrians. | some time. Zhe Earthly Paradise, ox the first part of it, in- 
; : may , A JEWISH publication society, similar in its purposes | cluding twelve stories, arranged with reference to the six 
ation of the laborious publications on the subject—such | and character to those of Christian church organizations, is' months from March to August, together with a prologue 
ales ks as Savage’s voluminous Genealogical Dictionary, the _ urged upon the Jews in America in the last number of Zhe anda prefatory poem to each month, has already been pub- 
publications of various genealogical and historical societies, | Occident, The writer bewails the decline both of religious | lished in London, and it is from the only copy of this edi- 
expecially The New England Historical and Genealogical \nowledge and of spirituality among his co-religionists | tion yet received in the United States that Messrs. Roberts 
Kezister, whose quarterly publication has continued for , Since the medieval days when Jewish academies flourished | Brothers are publishing their reprint, which will be ready in 
more than twenty-one years, not to mention the innumerable | throughout Europe ; when, immediately upon the discovery | about two weeks. The table of contents, for which we are 
privately printed pedigrees, etc., which are frequently inac- | of printing, “a stream of Jewish publications—Pentateuchs, | indebted to the courtesy of the American publishers, has 
cessible. Persons anxious to make any investigations of | Commentaries, Bibles, Response, Talmuds, Law Digests— | such suggestive titles as Atalanta’s Race, The Doom of 
this sort have reason to be profoundly grateful to Mr. Wil- | 


, seh . | flooded the literary world ;” so that, until within but a few | King Acrisius, The Story of Cupid and Psyche, The Love of 
liam H. Whitmore, who has just published in his American | generations, “the ‘ais oink twig i Aicensidh ie diaio-an RHE SACVEEEN, ry of Cup ene, 


; st seek oi uk . Alcestes, Pygmalion and the Image, and promises to display 
Genealogist® a descriptive index of all genealogical works, ‘Jigion than any other sect.” At present all this is very dif- | in the fullest extent the marvellous narrative skill of this 
small or large, which have been printed in this country. ferent. “It is true,” says the writer, “that Germany has | foremost of modern story-tellers. The author’s address to 
lhe present book is a rearrangement and extension of a produced a series of scholars and thinkers who have’ his readers briefly sets forth the design and scope of the 
similar one published by Mr. Whitmore in 1862, and it ful- | treated, in their own language, the abstruse subjects of | book: 

his with admirable precision and detail the promises of its | Jewish theology, and that a few have employed the French THE AUTHOR’S ADDRESS TO THE READER 
title. Mr. Munsell is also to give us a companion volume | and the English tongues with the same object. Neither in aie iit aida teil in calacal 
which must be‘only second to this in importance. This is ¢ rance, England, nor the United States, however, have the —— ee a land 

a General Index to the Genealogies contained in American | works of native writers been numerous or important, and ee d [ 

Local Histories and Biographical Publications, and is the re- 


Far beyond words ; that thence I brought away 
;even the German school, with all its merits, does not de- Some blossoms that before my footsteps lay, 
sult of many years of labor by Mr. D. S. Durrie, the libra- 











ENEALOGY and Heraldry are subjects in which 


4 spree Saag one a“ - serve the praise which some ascribe to it.” Religious af- Not Tr by auc ws eae” 
nan of the W isconsin Historical Society. From the two it | fairs have been entrusted to the hands of unlearned laymen ; Yet, th ey 7 “ ame I - i “7 aid 
will be possible to ascertain what has been printed respect- | Wien Die. gagnest Die-aeek bs 


; sia sie . | “with the exception of the rabbis, very few know the rea- 
ing any family in the United States up to the close of last | 


Their tender petals, there in peace to fade. q 
ast son for our old customs, or can give a valid ground for their 
year. At the utmost, however, these can only take the in- 


Dry are they now, and void of all their scent 


é f ; | abolition ;” the large erudition of Jewish Biblical commene And lovely color, yet what once was meant 
vestigator back to the member of his family who came ' tators is inaccessible ; “no,native of this country yet occu- yd ~ dull pag sor 0 ey 

is , ring soly 1S} 4 . 5 “6 upon the quivering leaves they lie. 
aera 0 ing —— —_ 1s - many pepe pies the pulpit of any synagogue ;” Jewish schools—schools, + re ome “aiden ny me if you will, 

object of enquiry, namely, the arms, if any, to whose | that is, where the Hebrew language and literature are studied But yet believe no scorn of men caa kill 

possession he is entitled. There are, to be sure, persons | —are very few. To remedy this state of things the publi- My love of that fair land wherefrom they came, 
actuated by a very contemptible mingling of ignorance, un- | cation society is proposed, whose duty shall be’ to vie with Where midst the grass their petals once did flame, 
scrupulousness, and vanity, who will adoptsuch arms as seem | Christian bodies in the distribution of the Scriptures ; to Moreover, since that land, as ye should know, 
good to them without much caring about the legitimacy | give in English form theological, moral, devotional and Bears not alone the gems for summer's show, 
of their claim, For these we wish very much that, by ato : : 


i i ‘ sae _ Or gold and pearls for fresh, green-coated spring, 
some such plan as th . ‘ . | philosophical works which only exist in French or German ; Or eh aderoment tor the Tacherlan wing 
saeco saith ssnesitine om _ f Mr. Whitmore & wh sonal ed, and through whose labors “ the history, poetry, fables, and Of fleeting autumn, but hath little fear 

*The American Genealogist. Being ly Hi 


a Catalogue of Family Histories | TOMANces of the Jews should be made popular, and a stim- For the white conqueror of the fruitful year— 
and Publications containing geneal 7 


“a : ogical information issued in the | ulus be thereby given to m ili urn their atten- So in these pages month by month I show 
end States, arranged chronologically By Wiitiam H. Whitmore, | ,: li ys i ao of ability tot B Some portion of the flowers that erst did blow 
Member of the Pubusning Commitee of the New England Historic. | #On to our literature.” In Germany, it seems, a society of 

Geaealogical Society. Aibany: Joel Munseil, 1868. 


In lovely meadows of the varying land, 
Wherein erewhile I had the luck to stand. 





| the sort is in successful operation. In this country one was 
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MAY SONG. | Mr. Wititam L. STONE has completed his edition—the | colonial and provincial authorities ; sketches of the organ- 
L | translation being his own—of the A/emoirs and Letters and | ization of our oldest parishes, written at the time ; details 
; Tue sun shines bright, the sky is blue, | Journals of Major-General Riedesel during his residence in | of persecutions incident upon the introduction of the Church 
: The winds are warm and tender, | America, from the original German of Max Von Eelking. | among those who were hostile to its teachings, and jealous 
; And far and wide the woods renew 


| Beside the matter contained in the German edition, there | of its growth; and reports of the old missionaries, giving, 
Their verdant vernal splendor. | 



























































; Pai ; me we | are valuable documents on valuable historical points con- | with all the freedom of private correspondence, the impres- 
1 The bleed si tie ny a | tained in the appendices. Mr. Stone has also added in the | sions of educated men, graduates of the English, Scotch, and 
2 And gay as Hope comes money May, i form of notes the results of his own investigations into the | Irish Universities, and others, native born and bred, con- 
$ From gloom to joy to win us. | momentous campaign of General Burgoyne, spending sev- | cerning the manners, morals, and conduct of our forefathers 
Come, maidens, to the woods away, eral days, journals and maps in hand, on the battle-fields | for the century preceding the War for Independence.” 
. And Nature’s gladness borrow ; and lines of march, with results which he states in the pre- M ; BELKNAP & G IN, of Hartford, wi : 
: age a poe = merry May, face of his first volume. ‘I found,” he says, ‘‘local tradi- : seg nant wins ” Pp rete publish 
d nd leave work for the morrow ! tion, as a general thing, entirely unreliable. By the aid, a new — innpecnred e _ or re : _ es Lan- ‘ 
A I. however, of the journals and the maps I think I succeeded | py , a Ae 8 ae d be sa b ramen 
“ Come, maidens, let us wander where | in all I set out to accomplish, viz. : to verify tradition when | of Jul : ve sold by subscription, and be issued about the first 
" The wild-flowers fair are growing, possible—to overthrow it when necessary; but in every | ” 
4 — panne and * ihe - case to put the matter beyond the peradventure of a doubt.” Mrs. JULIA Warp HowE is about to publish, under the 
r Pry tice 1p sie ae This work, which will soon be given us from Mr. Munsell’s | title “vom the Oak to the Olive, a narrative of her last year’s 
in mee ae they love so dearly ; press, must prove a highly valuable contribution to our | tour to Crete. 
% se — wetome . pve May Revolutionary history, and, from the nature of its subject,| Ar the recent important meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
. he birds sing loud and clearly! we imagine can scarcely have what seemed to us the dul- cal Society, when Mr, Clements Markham’s paper upon 
* sie: ness of the memoir of Madame Riedesel which preceded it. | Abyssinian discovery was read before Sir Stafford North- 
or With spirits light as those that led THE REV. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, of Litchfield, Con- | cote, Sir Samuel Baker, and other notables, Mr. Camden 
n, Your steps in careless childhood necticut, announces, in a beautifully printed prospectus, his | Hotten exhibited a most interesting volume of pen-and-ink 
"a With nimble feet that long to tread intention of resuming the publication of Zhe Documentary sketches of remarkable scenery in Abyssinia, with portraits 
The carpet of the wild-wood, : : : : | ne ‘ aay Siig 
g- an, ake Annals of the American Colonial Church, which was inter- | of the natives, taken by a German, T. Essler, one of the 
e, In places cool and pleasant ; rupted by the death of his coadjutor, Dr. Hawks, the “ His- | prisoners just liberated from the hands of Theodore. The 
ts While in your hearts *tis merry May, toriographer of the American Church,” and which the | original sketch-book formerly belonged to Dr. Gobat, of 
he Enjoy the glowing Present ! House of Bishops, at its last meeting, requested Mr. | Abyssinia, now bishop of the Anglican Church in Jeru- 
ve IV. Perry, by resolution, to continue. The MSS. which form salem, These interesting drawings are now in course of 
S 5 Siti: Ms iacatiihdiial sialiiita cian the bulk of the Azna/s are transcribed from the archives of publication by Mr. Hotten, and the work will, by royal 
The flowers whereof ye 've twined then the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign | command, be dedicated to her Majesty the Queen. 
| Will blush to find themselves less sweet Parts, from the records at Fulham, and the library at Lam- | . ; 
- e ’ ’ ary at Lam-| READERS of Mr. Hotten’s History of Sienboar yhic 
ae Than those on whom ye bind them ; beth. Already the Documentary Annals of Connecticut have | heii sth ae ny of Sgateondy, aie 
While on your cheeks such tints will play s ‘aikiie : 3 came before us for description a year or more ago, will be 
at payors 4 been published, and the series will be continued in the fol- | 144 to | h aes : 
| s glow when evening closes, hccctenisdeathiiitens Siem, Mites Miia av ‘ glad to hear that a companion volume is about to appear. 
in- And they will make e’en merry May OWENS V OLRENES ico pepnepcs vee P » anc Vermont, I | Its title is 4 Caricature History of the Georges; or, Annals 
or. Ashamed ofall her roses. vol. ; Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, each 2 ho ER ah : ae : 

: Mi of the House of Hanover, from the squibs, window-pictures 
re vols. ; Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, | ;,, Jeet Same . 4 Pie 
v. Eee ages ae 5 A ° zs roadsides, lampoons, and pictorial caricatures of the time ; its 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, each 1 vol. ; har bel Tes eC * ; 

Enjoy, ye maids, life’s sunny prime _ : : : author being Thomas Wright, F.S.A. The book will be 
tre ’ dee prime, Georgia and Florida, 1 vol. ; and the Church in General, 1 fusely ill - : 5 
, Its May-day and its gladness, ak, ‘Winsdiiihias ie Rinesnanhiineiiiinled sie . | profusely illustrated with some 400 wood-cuts, and numerous 
he Before its blooms be nipped by time— » een 4q y done, as the speci full-page engravings, colored and plain. 
an Its mirth be marred by sadness ! men before us attests—from type, at the Riverside Press, the | i 
he The streams, the flowers, the wild-bird’s lay, volumes being in size foolscap quarto, and but two hundred | MR. SwINBuRNE, the poet, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti, the 
sit All give a suasive reason and fifty of each being printed. No volume will be com- _ well-known writer on art, are about to resume the Votes 
iss fai cry ong feel menced until two hundred subscribers are obtained, and the | #0” the Royal Academy Exhibition, which Mr. Ruskin dis- 
gly f : order of issue will depend upon priority in filling the sub- | continued in 1859. 
“oA ay 2 nae _ ete: = scription lists. The value of the works must be very great, | Mrs. LEwEs’s—George Eliot’s—new poem is to be pub- 
ies Guna, aquark tee with mane May, not merely to those directly interested in Church history, lished early in June. It is entitled Zhe Spanish Gipsey, and 
to And leave work for the morrow ! but to all who study ante-revolutionary affairs. “They | is said to be of considerable length and highly dramatic in 
his W. L. SHOEMAKER. comprise,” says the prospectus, “‘ unpublished letters of the | its treatment. 
t is So —= an == ——— ee 
“a Like a Glorious Melody, a Ravishing Per- CAUTION. | AMERICAN 
Mr. fume can never be forgotten. Hence the love of the new odoriferant-- 
the Phalon’s Extract of the FLOR DE MAYO—has become a passion in} We call attention to the fact that émi/ations of our fine ELECTRO” | WwW A L T H A M Ww A T Cc H E Ss ° 
we refined society. All other toilet essences seem lame and insipid after its < we zs | 
ngs aroma has once been inhaled. PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- | Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English | most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
wt. LORILLARD’S imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered | steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 
lise for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers H Fr ae table deal 
? : : ; or sale by all respectable dealers. 
rity YACHT CLU B SMOKI NG TOBACCO can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: | r “é = 
em 
did CONTAINS Trade-Mark | Stamped on C A T A R R H . 
for ase of 
for Orders which entitle the finders to Electro-Plate. GORHAM ny every article. 
in- | Co The dosed Cometh Coneupatee breeds, 
4 . . n ‘. ” S a Ss H 
six G enuine M ee rschau m Pp | pe Ss, Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear Perhaps with silence sows her seeds, 
gue this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel But works our ruin still. 
ih: Ciseaan @cininalcand aporovtinte deaion by Kald f ? 3 Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this universal com- 
ub re ee Ser ee ema Dy enberg & Son, | Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- plaint. It is an Ulceration of the head. Its indications are Hawking, 
edi- who warrant every pipe as being field Plate. Spitting, weak or inflamed Eyes, soreness of the Throat or clogged with 
erts matter, dryness and heat in the nose, Phlegm running from the head 
we OF THE BEST MATERIAL. CGORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., | down the Throat, ringing or deafness in the Ears, loss of Smell, Memory 
yin , : ; c | impaired, dudness and dizziness of the Head, pains in the left Chest or 
are THE YACHT CLUB TOBACCO IS SOLD EVERYWHERE Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. = = ee oo Ee by the matter running down 
a to the Stomach. Indigestion attends Catarrh; a hacking cough and 
has | colds are ve’ pts Some have all "4 : 
. : " | a ’ ye all these symptoms, oth ] 
2 of Pipes are delivered from our store, 20 Chambers St., New York. The Corham Ware indisputably superior | few Very ide pain attends Catarrh until the Areca Prompt 
, to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by | tacked in consequence of the stream of pollution running from the head 
ve of | into the stomach. It ends in Consumption. 
play PARISIAN HONORS. STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street, | — Bronchitis is the legitimate child of Catarrh. Troches and all pallia- 
this : ; Up Srairs. | tives cannot in any case reach the fountain in the head, where the pol- 
We submit the following to our readers. Comment is unnecessary : | luted, festering, corrosive matter issues. Snuff or dust of any kind ag- 
Ss to “ At the Paris Universal Exposition, Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, gr age = ait eae = ones. 4 ti liaiiiaiie 
. | 7 e catches cold constantly in e head, some imes running a ie nos- 
the 625 Broadway, received the Gold Medal, and the only one, awarded BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, | trils; breath sometimes reveals to his neighbors the corruption within ; 
for the most perfect Sewing Machine and Button-Hole Machine ex- | while the patient has often lost the sense of — He feels dull, heavy, 
she . stupid, and sleepy ; his fears are not aroused until perhaps too late. The 
wniend. “J.C. DERBY, New York, ., IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, | disease advances cautiously, until pain in the chest, lungs, or bowels 
— — He rg cig, Yogi — harsh ma unnatural, feels dis- 
“United States Agent for the Exposition.” eartened, memory loses her power, judgement her seat, gloomy fore- 
s ° ” LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, bodings hang overhead. Many hire some miserable scamp, or some big- 
“The onty Gotp MEDAL, for the manufacture and PERFECTION OF aes ——-s ere aay — > — of —-< from ae 
. e 7 ‘ they actually bewilder an azzie their victim, who at once comes down 
Sewinc Macuines and Button-HoLe MACHINES was awarded to . ? | with the dust, pays $5 for a useless examination, $50 more as part pay- 
Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, of New York. BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, ment for a job cure. 
: ’ . Thousands are restored to health whom Doctors call hopeless victims of 
‘ “HENRY F. Q. D'ALIGNY, 1. W YORK. Consumption. Physicians think the lungs affected, when the liver is the 
‘ me 42 JOHN STREET, NE nt - : : 
“ Member of International Jury and Reporter of Same. only cause of pain. No lung complaints can exist unless caused by 
ed Catarrh. But the liver is always first attacked. Medicines taken in the 
[Demorest’s Magazine.} stomach are worse than useless. Physicians know nothing comparatively 
o* : ul tn coders by Mail of the symptoms of this disease, its cause or cure, and few are bold enough 
HANOVER FIRE IN SURANCE CO '«* Prompt attention paid to orders by Maul. to deny this assertion. Many physicians have Catarrh themselves and do 
‘9 not know it. 
DR. WOLCOTT’S ANNIHILATOR affords a_ safe, sure, and 
45 WALL STREET. The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine speedy cure, when no bones have come from the head. The nostrils must 
aouiniae HE’ USE be rinsed with Annihilator, by snuffing through to the throat, and thus 
a MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF keep the Ulcer clean of —_— E En — pow. Also for 
. Mar a Weak Nerves, Chronic Headache and Neuralgia, itis invaluable ; 12 pints 
CASH CAPITAL, . - © +© + «© «¢ $400,000 00| "Phe Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth | should be used for Catarrh, one pint each week. 
SURPLUS, . en 206,634 79 Plate. ‘THE ANNIHILATOR is sold at 50 cents, and full pints $1 a bottle, 
sine Pe ape " senidudamenatih _ ni taateditaaiil with full directions. Buy none except in pure white wrappers. 
ETS, _ . ° . ° ¢ . > $606,634 79 By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and differen PAIN PAINT is 25 cents, 50 cents, $1; half-pints $3; pints $5; 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern State | stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Douste Loop Evastic (or so- quarts $8 a bottle. Pints hold eight one dollar bottles. 
through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented Turee-THreap Em- R. L. WOLCOTT, 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. | sromery StitcH. Price of Plate $10. 170 CHATHAM Square, New York, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
1. The Poems of John CG. Saxe. 


A new and complete edition in one elegant volume, uniform in size 
and style with the “ Farringford”? Tennyson. Tinted paper, bev- | 
elled boards, morocco cloth, gilt top, with an excellent new portrait | 
on steel, $2 50. 

This edition contains all the poems of Mr. Saxe previously pub- 
lished and about thirty new ones. The many thousands of Saxe’s 
admirers cannot fail to be delighted with this superb volume. 

“The secret of the popularity of Saxe’s poems is this: they are 
written in good English; they are easy and natural; they are 


dashed with genuine and piquant humor.”—Buffalo Commercial | 
Advertiser. 


“ Of all our poets, Saxe stands nearest the people.” —New York 
Independent. 

il. Christmas Books. 

The eighth volume of THe CHARLES Dickens EpITION. 

The Legal Intelligencer says: “ Nothing can exceed the ex- 
quisite taste and elegance of these volumes. They are the perfec- 
tion of the engraver’s, printer’s, and binder’s art, yet so cheap that 
few purses are not sufficiently large to bear their purchase.” Six- 
teen full-page illustrations, purple cloth, $1 50. 

ill. The Pirate, The Black Dwarf, and Legend 
of Montrose. 

Two more volumes of the Illustrated Library Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, which The Boston Traveller pronounces “ The best of 
writings in the finest of forms.” Green morocco cloth, $1 50 a 
volume. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Boston, 


And 63 BLEECKER whssaninbid New York. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


MAN: 


WHERE, WHENCE, AND WHITHER. 
Being a Glance at Man in his Natural History Relations. 
By Davin Pace, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., author of Past and Present, 
Life of the Globe, Philosophy of Geology, Geology for General 
Readers, etc., etc. 





Tinted paper, 12mo, about 200 pages, extra 
cloth, bevelled edges, price $1 50. 


This very remarkable book is one which is destined to exert a striking 
influence on the current of human thought, relative to the natural history 
of man. As bold as Darwin, and treating of a kindred subject, Dr. Page 
is even more interesting, because he writes upon a topic which more in- 
timately concerns the human race. 


*,* Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





New Works Just PUBLISHED. 





A New and Peculiar Novel. 
TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND OF ALETHI- 
THERAS. 

This work, by an experienced prose-writer whose name is a profound 
secret, takes the very widest range in its sarcastic philosophy, and com- 
bines with the humorous adventures of genuine travel the interest of a fic- 
titious tale of passion. It is full of truth, though satirical ; and satirical, 
because it is so full oftruth. It is printed in the usual style of our press, 
and put at the moderate price of $i 75. 12mo, of over 400 pages moroc- 
co, cloth bevelled. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


BIANCA CAPELLO: 
A Tragedy. By Laucuton Ossorn. 
12mo, 212 pages, uncut, bevelled edges, extra cloth. 
Price $1 50. 





MOORHEAD, BOND & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


60 Duane Street, New York. 





THE ROUND TABLE and THE WEEK 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Coe, Wetherill & Co., 
Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Are the authorized Agents in Philadelphia to receive Advertisements and 
Subscriptions for THE BOUND TABLE and THE WEEK. 





SPECIALTY, 


A Quire of the Finest 
NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 








ELEGANTLY STAMPED In Otp ENGLISH, WITH ANY LETTER, 1X 
HanpsomeE Box. 
~*,* Sent by mail to any address for $1. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 
42 John Street, New York. 
THE ROUND TABLE and THE WEEK 
IN BOSTON. 


A. F. LINCOLN & CO., 
89 COURT STREET, BOSTON, 
Receive advertisements for THE ROUND TABLE and THE WEEK. 





HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET, 


| Publishes the following Classified Trade-Lists, which are valuable for 


| reference : L 


Classified Trade-Lists of Leading Publishers 
of Juvenile and Religious Books, with an Alphabetical Index, giving 
title, author’s price, and other valuable information of interest to 
Preachers, Superintendents of Sunday-Schools, and others who 
desire this class of books. = 


Classified Trade-Lists of Books relating to 


Belles-Lettres, Light Literature, etc., etc., with an Alphabetical Index 
of the books ; . of interest to Librarians, Professors, and Literary 
men. 

IIl. 


A Classified Circular of School-Books, with an 
Alphabetical Index ; of interest to School-Teachers, Presidents, and 
Professors in Col! leges, Academies, etc. 
IV. 


Classified Circulars of Scientific, Law, and 
Medical Works, with an Alphabetical Index to each part, making the 
lists of great interest to Scientific men, Lawyers, Doctors, Profes- 

sors, etc. Also, * 


A Uniform Trade-List Directory, containing 


two hundred complete Trade-Lists. 
VI. 
Alphabetical and Classified Index of all 
Books in the Trade-List Directory, with price, publisher’s name, etc. 
VII. 


List of Booksellers, News-Dealers, and Sta- 
tioners, revised by a resident at every town in the United States and 
British Provinces. 


A NEW BOOK OF 





POEMS. 





Just PusiisHeD: 


POEMS 


BY 
BURR GRISWOLD HOSMER. 
1 vol, 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


VATHEK: 
AN ARABIAN TALE. 


By WILu1AM BeEckrorp, Esq. 








With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. Printed on tinted paper, and 
bound in English cloth. Price $1 25. Sent free on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
647 Broadway, 3d door above Bleecker St. 





Now Reapy. 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 


For June. 
CONTENTS: 


I. Out-of-the-Way Books and Authors: 
Dr. John Moore, author of “ Zeluco.” E. A. Duyckinck. 
II. Too True.—A Story of To-Day. Chap. X. 
III. Fidelia (Poem), ‘ Bayard Taylor. 
IV. Peter Blossom and Martha go - a Party, Thom. White. 
V. Mercury, . s Schele de Vere. 


VI. A Morning among Autographs, Wm. Young. 
VII. June Songs, . ° = Harriet McEwen Kim- 
ball. 
VIII. Something about Women, Z C. H. Dall. 


1X. The Low-Down People, 
X. The Fairie Fern, . ° 
XI. Salome, 
XII. A Fair Face, ‘ 
XIII. Diary of Fenimore Cnuat, S. F. Cooper. 
XIV. The Blue and the Grey, L. M. Alcott. 
XV. France-its Commerce, Manufactures, etc. E. H. Derby. 
XVI. A Chat about our Churches, ‘ E. S. Gould. 
XVII. A New Yorker in Japan, - . J. Bishop Putnam, 
XVIII. The Speaker’s Chair of the House; 
Schuyler Colfax, with Sketch by . 
XIX. Monthly Chronicle: 
1. Current Events, 
2. Literature.—Bigelow’s Franklin—France—Beecher’s Nor- 
wood—Wind and Whirlwind—Mozart—In the year ’13. 
3. Fine Arts. 
4. Table-Talk.—The Dickens Farewell Dinner—Hawkins’s 
Lectures—Mrs. Kemble’s Readings—Inter 
right. 
XX. Title, Preface, and Contents to Vol. I. 
Price 35 cts. $4 per annum. Special terms for Clubs. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 
(New Series) is now ready. Containing 772 large pages, and includ- 
ing 90 articles of permanent interest and value, Historica, Descrir- 
TIVE, PRACTICAL, and ENTERTAINING, by writers of eminent ability. 
Neatly bound in green morocco cloth, price $2 so. N.B. Cloth covers 
ean be had separately, for binding the volume: — Price 50 cents, post-free. 
*,* New subscribers before the first of July will receive the first vol- 
ume without charge for binding. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 Broadway. 


J. SABIN, 


BOOKSELLER, 84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Col. J. W. De Forest. 
. Ethel Lynn Beers. 
. : : John Neal. 
‘ Caroline Cheesebro. 


Thos. Nast. 





1 Copy- 





Is now issuing a catalogue of a portion of his large miscellaneous stock of 


English and American books. It will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 2 cent stamp. Also ready, a catalogue of Scientific Publications. 
American publisher of Hazlitt’s Hand-book of Early English Litera- 


ture. Large and small paper copies for sale. Sabin’s Dictionary of Books 





Relating to America, 5 parts now ready. 





AMPHION. 


A Collection of Four, Five, and Six Part Songs, for Male Voices. 
Original and Selected. Words chiefly by H. A. CLARKE. Music 
Selected and Arranged by J. E. GOULD, Editor of The Opera Chorus 
Book, Sacred Chorus Book, etc. Complete in Five books—Piano Score 
and Separate Vocal Parts. Prices: Complete, $5. Set of Vocal Parts, $4. 
Separate Vocal Parts, each $1 25. Piano Score, $2. Mailed, post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 





LIBRARY OF EXEMPLARY WOMEN—4TtH VOL. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
By Sainte-Beuve. Translated by H. W. Preston. One volume 12mo, 
with Portrait of Madame De Sévigné. Price $2. 


Sold by all Booksellers ; mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROS., . 


Boston. 


AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 


AN AGENCY FOR AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, 
LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., ETC.; AND FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF ALL KINDS OF LITERARY COMMIS- 
SIONS. 








The American LITERARY Bureau is now approaching its third year, 
and the success which has heretofore attended its efforts as a Literary 
Commission House is such as to encourage its managers to enlarge its 
functions. 

The Bureau now undertakes : 

I.—To gather Facts and Statistics upon all subjects, and to present 
them in an intelligent form, either for literary or business pur- 
poses. 

II.—To furnish Printers’ Estimates, and to supervise the publication 

of works. 

III.—To receive Manuscripts, either for sale to a publisher or to be 
read for a Critical Opinion. 

IV.—To supply Translations of Books and Documents, and to write 
letters and circulars in various languages, composing the same 
when desired. 

V.—To secure Lecturers for Lyceums, and Engagements for Lec- 
turers. 

VI.—To provide Editors for Newspapers, and Articles for Daily or 

Periodical Journals. 

VII.—To provide Correspondents for Newspapers, especially for Wash- 
ington, New York, Paris, and London. 

VIII.—To select or purchase Books for Private Parties or for Libraries, 
and to search for Rare and Old Editions. 

1X.—To perform every apenien of literary work that is of a respectable 

nature, macomy. be careful editing of manuscript, the prepara- 
tion of essays, the writing of special articles and pamphlets, as 
well as the drawing up of circulars and prospectuses, and the 
execution of such other commercial commissions as come within 
the legitimate scope of the Bureau. 





In general, the Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Com- 
mission is undertaken. ‘The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service required. 





For circulars address 
The American Literary Bureau, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





The subscriber receives from Europe per every steamer a large assort- 


»}/ ment of 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


in all languages and every department of literature, suitable for Gentle- 
men’s Private Libraries, and offers them for sale at very low prices for 
cash. 


Catalogues of the same are published from time to time, with the 
lowest cash price annexed, and which will be forwarded to any address 
gratis, on application to the subscriber: Catalogue for May now ready. 

L. LUYSTER 
(Late T. W. REEVE), 
IMPORTER OF LONDON BOOKS, 
138 Fulton Street, New York. 


MR. FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 


Removed from Broadway to 





ASTOR PLACE, 


Under the MeRcANTILE LisRAry. 


An extensive stock of new and old Books at reasonable-prices. Priced 
Catalogues, issued from time to time, forwarded to any address. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED a0 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French, Oil 


Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; Spring and Hair Mattresse 
Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety ef any house in the Unien and defy com- 
petition. 


All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





